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The Institute of Ismaili Studies 


The Institute of Ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the 
object of promoting scholarship and learning on Islam, in the 
historical as well as contemporary contexts, and a better under- 
standing of its relationship with other societies and faiths. 

The Institute’s programmes encourage a perspective which is 
not confined to the theological and religious heritage of Islam, 
but seek to explore the relationship of religious ideas to broader 
dimensions of society and culture. The programmes thus encour- 
age an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic 
history and thought. Particular attention is also given to issues of 
modernity that arise as Muslims seek to relate their heritage to 
the contemporary situation. 

Within the Islamic tradition, the Institute’s programmes seek 
to promote research on those areas which have, to date, received 
relatively little attention from scholars. These include the intel 
lectual and literary expressions of Shi‘ism in general, and 
Ismailism in particular. 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute’s programmes 
are informed by the full range and diversity of cultures in which 
Islam is practised today, from the Middle East, South and Central 
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Asia and Africa to the industrialized societies of the West, thus 
taking into consideration the variety of contexts which shape th 
ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 

These objectives are realized through concrete programmes 
and activities organised and implemented by various departments 
of the Institute. The Institute also collaborates periodically, on a 
programme-specific basis, with other institutions of learning in 
the United Kingdom and abroad. 


The Institute’s academic publications fall into several distinct 
and interrelated categories: 


1. Occasional papers or essays addressing broad themes of the 
relationship between religion and society, with special refer- 
ence to Islam. 

2. Monographs exploring specific aspects of Islamic faith and 
culture, or the contributions of individual Muslim figures or 
writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary 
texts. 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the nich 
heritage of spiritual, devotional and symbolic expressions in 
Muslim history. 

5- Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship ot 
the Ismailis to other traditions, communities and schools of 
thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the 
Institute. 

7. Bibliographical works and catalogues which document manu- 
scripts, printed texts and other source materials. 


This book falls into category five listed above. 

In facilitating these and other publications, the Institute's sole 
aim is to encourage original research and analysis of relevant 
issues. While every effort is made to ensure that the publications 
are of a high academic standard, there is naturally bound to be a 
diversity of views, ideas and interpretations, As such, the opin- 
ions expressed in these publications are to be understood as 
belonging to their authors alone. 


Ismaih Heritage Series 


A major Shi‘i Muslim community, the Ismailis have had a long 
and eventful history. Scattered in many regions of the world, in 
Asia, Africa, Europe and North America, the Ismailis have elabo- 
rated diverse intellectual and literary traditions in different 
languages. On two occasions they had states of their own, the 
Fatimid caliphate and the Nizari state of Iran and Syna during 
the Alamut period. While pursuing particular religio-political aims, 
the leaders of these Ismaili states also variously encouraged intel- 
lectual, scientific, artistic and commercial activities. 

Until recently, the Ismailis were studied and judged almost 
exclusively on the basis of the evidence collected or fabricated by 
their enemies, including the bulk of the medieval heresiographers 
and polemicists who were hostile towards the Shi‘a in general and 
the Ismailis among them in particular. These authors in fact 
treated the Shi‘l interpretations of Islam as expressions of het- 
erodoxy or even heresy. As a result, a “black legend’ was gradually 
developed and put into circulation in the Muslim world to dis- 
credit the Ismailis and their interpretation of Islam. The Christian 
Crusaders and their occidental chroniclers, who remained almost 
completely ignorant of Islam and its internal divisions, dissemi- 
nated their own myths of the Ismailis, which came to be accepted 
in Europe as true descriptions of Ismaili teachings and practices. 
Modern orientalists, too, have studied the Ismailis on the basis of 
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these hostile sources and fanciful accounts of medieya 
Thus, legends and misconceptions have continued to < 
the Ismailis through the twentieth century. 

In more recent decades, however, the field of Ismail}; studi 
has been revolutionized due to the recovery and Study of th 
ine Ismaili sources on a large scale — manuscript materials which 
in different ways survived the destruction of the Fatimid anq 
Nizari Ismaili libraries. These sources, representing diverse |jt¢,. 
ary traditions produced in Arabic, Persian and Indic languages 
had hitherto been secretly preserved in private collections in Ib. 
dia, Central Asia, Iran, Afghanistan, Syria and the Yemen. 

Modern progress in Ismaili studies has already necessitated 
complete re-writing of the history of the Ismailis and their con. 
tributions to Islamic civilization. It has now become clear that 
the Ismailis founded important libraries and institutions of leam- 

| ing such as al-Azhar and the Dar al-‘Ilm in Cairo, while some of 
Lt their learned da‘is or missionaries developed unique intellectual 
i tra d tions amalgamating their theological doctrine with a diver- 
j sit : of philosophical traditions in complex metaphysical systems. 

' The Ismaili patronage of learning and extension of hospitality to 
ih non-Ismaili scholars was maintained even in such difficult times 
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ees as the Alamut period, when the community was preoccupied with 
in i its survival in an extremely hostile milieu. 

_ The Ismaili Heritage Series, published under the auspices of 
the Department of Academic Research and Publications of Ihe 
Institute of Ismaili Studies, aims to make available to wide audi- 
ences the results of modern scholarship on the Ismailis and thei 
rich intellectual and cultural heritage, as well as certain aspects 
of their more recent history and achievements. 
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Foreword 


AlGhazali’s writings in a variety of Islamic disciplines display 
not only remarkable intellectual tenacity and curiosity but alsoa 


near-obsessive quest for epistemic certainty which eventually led 
this illustrious thinker to embrace Sufism. For these and other 
reasons, he has received a greater share of attention from mod- 


ern scholars than any other medieval Muslim figure. The 
production of yet another book on al-Ghazali might seem redun- 
dant, but this is certainly not the case with the book presented 
here. The reader is offered a perceptive reading of al-Ghazali’s 
Kitab al-Mustazhiri in which the author engages in a cnitical 
dialogue with Ismaili doctrines during the Fatimid and early 
Alamut periods. Having provided an account of the religious and 
political background of the treatise in question, Farouk Mitha 
sheds significant light on al-Ghazali’s relationship with the Ismailis 
and the manner he was influenced by their thought. This last 
theme further enhances the provocative bent of this study. 

The strength of the present work lies in its close textual analy- 
sis, as well as in the way in which it situates al-Ghazali's text 
within a wider intellectual and political history of ideas. The Aitab 
al-Mustazhiri serves as an instructive example for the study and 
understanding of central questions in medieval Islamic thought, 
and Mitha’s work does due justice to the intellectual complexity 
and significance of these questions. The work is particularly 
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commendable for bringing into sharper focus questions rela 
to the manner in which the concept of authority was problematiz 
in medieval Islam, encompassing, as it were, the dividing 


between Sunni and Shi‘i thought; between scriptural-based an 
rational modes of thought and reasoning; and between the evoly. 
ing conceptions of spiritual (dim) and temporal (dunya) authon 


AlGhazali’s discourse is perceived here as engaged in and «1 


ly dU- 
ing a political and religious reality, and not merely as theologica 


abstraction. Such an interpretive approach makes any readin; 
that separates the text from its environment obsolete. 

This book no doubt fills some hitherto unnoticed gaps, and in 
the process offers us stimulating insights into al-Ghazali’s thought 


and on the influential role of Ismaili doctrines in Muslim intel 
lectual history. 


Wael B Hallag 
McGill University 


Preface 


Ideas have a history, and their history is rarely simple. Great ideas 
are those that have changed the world, the most enduring of which 
develop and express themselves as a new vision for humanity. 
The phenomenon of scriptural religion provides us with a rch 
historical example of the power of visionary ideas — ideas that, 
over time, become ideals as it were for the development of an 
entire culture, and in some cases even a civilization. Islam is one 
such phenomenon, a set of ideas beginning with an experience 
of prophetic revelation, yet ever widening into a scripture, a com- 
munity, a tradition, an empire and a civilization. At the heart of 
the Islamic phenomenon is a vision and an ethos; its history, 


stretching as it does over a millennium and a half, and continu- 
ing, embraces almost every conceivable dimension of human life. 

The study of any one aspect of Islamic history, be it in the 
area of thought, culture or society, should not be disengaged 
from the idea of Islam as an embodiment of an encompassing 
vision and ethos. In the words of Marshall G.S. Hodgson, Islam is 
a ‘venture’ embodying both a ‘conscience’ and a ‘history.’ 

This study is about one text and its author, and their relation- 
ship to a specific moment in the history of Islam. Fada@th 
al-Batiniyya wa fad@il al-Mustazhiriyya (The Infamies of the 
Batiniyya and the Virtues of the Mustazhinyya) — more com- 
monly referred to as the Kitab al-Mustazhiri —1s the title of the 
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text, and Muhammad Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (d.505/1111), th 
author. Al-Ghazali is arguably one of the most influential thin} 
ers in the history of Islamic thought, and one whose writings 
have received greater attention from Western scholars than thos: 
of any other Muslim thinker. The aim of this study is to under- 
stand the ideas and arguments of his Kitab al-Mustazhiri and 
the disposition of the author when wniting it. More importantly, 
it sets out to understand the broader historical configuration of 
ideas and tensions in which, it will be argued, the text was situ. 
ated, and with which it was inextricably engaged. In effect, this 
study seeks to re-evaluate the historical significance of K. al. 
Mustazhiri, and put forward new explanations, building on those 
of other scholars, of al-Ghazali’s motives for wniting it. 

With the emergence of the written word, texts have become 
the quintessential repositories of ideas; hence, a history of ideas 
is, broadly speaking, tantamount to a history of texts. [his study, 
in pursuing the aims outlined above, will treat K. al-Mustazhiri, 
as a repository, and will explore the key ideas of which it is a 
repository, thereby opening broader questions of how and in what 
senses the text is emblematic of the nature and fabric of medi- 
eval Muslim society and thought. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that this is no more than a preliminary exploration. A more 
exhaustive historical analysis, drawing on a much broader range 
of sources, and demanding, as it would, an examination of the 
K. al-Mustazhiri against the background of al-Ghazali’s entire 
body of writing has yet to be undertaken. [he intention here is 
to propose new, relatively unexplored, ways of reading K. al-Mus- 
tazhiri, and thus, by extension, to raise new questions about oui 
understanding of al-Ghazali and of the age in which he lived 
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al-Ghazali 


450/1058: Born at 
Tas in northern Iran. 


c. 470-478/1077- 
1085: Studies under 
al-Juwayni (d.478/ 
1085), 


478-484/1085-1091: 
Attached to Nizam al- 
Mulk’s camp-court. 


484-488/1091-1095: 
Teaches Shafi‘i law at 
the Nizamiyya college 


Saljugs and Caliph 
al-Mustazhir 


447/1055: Tughril 
Beg marches into Bagh- 
dad and establishes 
Saljuq rule under the 
symbolic authority of 
the Abbasid caliph al 


Qa’im. 


455-485/1072-1092: 
Nizam alMulk appoint- 
ed wazir. Consolidates 
Saljuq power in Iraq 
and Iran under Alp 
Arslan and Malik Shah. 
In 459/1067 establishes 
the Nizamiyya college 
in Baghdad. 


485/1092: Malik Shah 
dies. A civil war over 
the succession breaks 


XX 


Ismailis 


358/969: The Fatim. 
ids enter Egypt and 
establish the city of 
Cairo, which becomes 
the capital of the Fa- 
timid Ismaili state. 


427-487/1036-1094: 
Al-Mustansir reigns 
from Cairo as the Fa- 
timid Caliph-Imam for 
almost 60 years. 


4'71-473/ 1078-1081: 
Hasan-i Sabbah trains 
as an Ismaili da‘i in 


Fatimid Egypt. 


483/1090: Hasan-1 
Sabbah takes over the 
mountain fortress of 
Alamit in northern 
Iran which was later to 


become the headquar- 


ters of the Nizar 
Ismaili state and da‘wa. 


ae ‘om 
8 / 095 onwards 
Bus result of Cea 
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is divi ded into 
ern a and western 
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The state was organ- 
ized around a network 
of mountain fortresses 
in Iran and Syna. 


4887/1094: After the 
death of the Caliph- 
Imam al-Mustansir, a 
succession dispute be 
tween his sons Nig 
and aMule 


488/1095) 
Sabbah 
cause of Niz 
doctrine 
becomes p 
the consolide tion 
Nizar Ismailism 
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or 
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518/1124: Hasan-i 
Sabbah dies at Alamiat. 


654/1256; The Mon- 
gols capture Alamit 


and within two years 
sack Baghdad, uprooting 
the Abbasid caliphate, 
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eliverance { iia constructs a schematic picture 

| (450—F 95/1058-1 111), ordered around his different 
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powertul influence in shaping the image of al-Ghazali in on, 
talist scholarship as a remarkably self-aware, pre-moderm religioys | 
thinker, propelled by an existential yet disciplined curiosity er, 
bracing figh (law), kalam (theology), falsafa (philosoph 
tasawwuf (Sufism or mysticism).3 It tells of a life not lacki 
dramatic tension, at the centre of which is his much discuss 
personal crisis and sudden departure from Baghdad in Dhu'}O2 ¢ 
488/November 1095, after which he turned into a reclusive | 
eller, returning almost eleven years later to a life dedicated | 
Sufi ideals.4 
The importance of a chronology becomes increasingly clea 
enabling us not only to graft a sense of order on to al-Ghazali\ 
prolific output of writings, estimated at some forty ttles, bu 
and more importantly, to discern a line of development in hi 
thought that so clearly was subject to several significant turing 
points throughout his life. His texts bear witness to these turning 
points, each with its own distinctive face, capturing, in tum, no 
only the unusual texture of his life but also the range oi his 
many different voices — each worthy of study. [his intellectua 
range and vitality explains, in part, the fascination of onentalis 
scholarship with his life and writings. However, despite the di 
verse themes and styles of writing, al-Ghazalis extant text 
constitute an integrated fabric, replete with cross-references | 
each other, and imbued with a passionate and consistent co 
cern for the community of Muslims for whom he was wntng 
It is with these considerations that we will now approach th 


K. al-Mustazhiri, asking questions related to its dating and pos: 


tion in the fabric of al-Ghazali’s writings, to the nature of th 
turning points in al-Ghazali’s life that may have shaped the wn! 
ing of this text, and to the types of communal concerns to whic 
al-Ghazali was then responding. 

As for dating the K. al-Mustazhiri, there is general scholar) 


agreement that it was composed prior to his departure from bagh 
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than 15 Muharram, 487/4 February, 1094. The latter date refer 
to al-Mustazhir’s accession to office as caliph and as such be 
comes a benchmark, since the text is formally addressed | 
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alMustazhir (d'512/1118) who, al-Ghazali claims, commissioned 
him to wnte it. With reference to the relative chronological posi- 
tion of the K. al-Mustazhiri, the most rigorously constructed 
inter-textual analysis is that of George F. Hourani, who, in rela- 
tion to alGhazali's better known texts, places it before al-Igtisad 
fi -ttagad (Moderation in Belief) and after Tahafut al-falasifa 
(The Incoherence of the Philosophers).5 
Before examining the nature of the turning points that may 
have influenced the writing of this text, a few general comments 
will be made as to what exactly is implied by this term. The study 
of history begins inevitably with retrospection, leading to an aware ~ 
ness of the distance, ever increasing, between the moment of 
retrospection and the ever-growing landscape of the past. Enter 
ing into any one area of this landscape is essentially a mental act. 
An act, which besides relying on memory, written records and all 
manner of identifiable traces, is nevertheless shaped by our im- 
ages of the past. Turning points are one such image. This is most 
clearly evident in our periodization of history. We find, for ex- 
ample, the personification of time in relation to an ideal of 
Classicism, hence the emergence of various classical periods, and 
the subsequent progressive or declining march of time; or the 
description of forms of revolutionary change which have a long- 
term impact on the life of human cultures and societies, 
designated by terms ranging, for example, from the Axial Age, 
the Renaissance to the Enlightenment. 

The study of Islamic history is no exception; its stock of turm- 
ing-point images has its source in both Muslim historiography 
and in orientalist scholarship. The turning points to be exam- 4 
ined in this study are of a far smaller scale and limited to the 
landscape of fifth/eleventh-century Baghdad. The K. al-Mus- 
tazhiri will serve as our place of entry into this landscape, and 
the Saljugs, the Sunni Abbasid caliphate and the Ismailis — each 
with their own distinctive set of images — will serve as points of 
focus from which the nature of the turning points in this land 
scape will be analysed. Of the three parties, the K. al-Mustazhiri 
addresses directly the Sunni caliph and the Ismailis (variously 
referred to as al-Batiniyya or al-Ta‘limiyya), while the Saljugs are 
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referred to only indirectly. The significance of each party will be 
viewed in light of al-Ghazali’s historical relationship to them, lead. 
ing thereafter to an examination of the manner in which each 
was represented and interpreted in the K. al-Mustazhiri. \n ef. 
fect, the A. al-Mustazhiri embodies a dialogue with each one of 
these parties, and it is by analysis of the concepts and images 
associated with each of these dialogues that we will endeavour to 
re-read its historical significance. 


Al-Ghazali and the Saljugqs 


The ‘Age of the Saljugs’ is emblematic of several important tum- 
ing points in Islamic history, and particularly that of Iran and Iraq 
— the so-called central Islamic lands. There is a significant body 
of scholarship on Saljuq history, touching on the social, political, 
religious and intellectual dimensions of the period, and covered 
with a remarkable degree of depth and sophistication compared 
with research in other similar areas or periods of medieval history. 
The most significant research is contained in the wmitings of 
Claude Cahen — whose several monographs and many articles have 
clearly set the foundation on which all subsequent scholarship on 
the Saljugs has developed” — as well as those of Ann K.S. Lambton 
and George Makdisi. 

The interpretations of Saljug history have been formulated 
around the following three themes: (i) the nature of the Turkic 
migrations and their concomitant consolidation of power, (il) 
the elaboration of a distinctive political and economic structure 
in an ever-expanding Saljug empire; and (iii) the ideological and 
intellectual revival of Sunni Islam. Lambton’s writings, building | 
on those of Cahen, have focused on the second theme, while | 
Makdisi, in many ways breaking new ground, has focused on the | 
third,7 

Before bringing al-Ghazali into the picture, let us briefly re 
view some of the presuppositions and conclusions in these themes 
As regards the Turkic background of the Saljuqs, this can be bes 
approached by beginning with the establishment of Buwayhid 
control over Baghdad in 334/945. The rise of the Buwayhids, a 
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narked the most decisive and well 
central Islamic lands by one of the 
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With their arrival, following shortly after the advent of the ghayba 
al-kubra (greater occultation) of the twelfth Imam in 929/ 941, 


Baghdad became a prominent centre of Imami Shi‘i learning and 
scholarship. 


The Buwayhid period set in motion a number of far-reaching 
transformations. First, the definitions of political authority were 
reformulated through the inauguration of a distinct jurdico-po 
litical (szyasa shar‘iyya) tradition of writing — the first major 
exponent being al-Mawardi (d.450/1058). Second, the structures 
of territonal governance and land use in the central Islamic lands 
were transformed through the implementation of the igia’ (de 
noting an assignment or a grant of land as a source of revenue) 
Third, the ethnic make-up in this area became more diverse, and 
the Turkish element was to play a dominant role. Finally, the 
demarcations and differences distinguishing Shi‘ism from Sur 
nism became more self-conscious, and were debated with a greater 
polemical intensity. All these developments were to be further 
accelerated and given new life with the coming of the Saljugs. 

The background of the Saljuqs can be traced to the Oghw 
tribes east of the Aral Sea. Their grand entrance into the annals 
of Islamic history began with Tughril Beg (d. 455,/1063), one of 
the chiefs of the Saljug clan, who marched into Baghdad in 447/ 
1055, and, as the sources inform us, liberated the caliph from the 

clutches of the Shi‘i Buwayhids. Thereafter he proclaimed hin 
self sultan in place of the Buwayhid amir.'' By this time, all the 
territories formerly ruled by the Buwayhids had passed into the 
hands of the Saljugs, and by the end of Tughmnl Beg’s reign Saljug 
rule had extended into Syria. As much as the Saljugqs represented 
a continuation of power in the mould established by the Buway: 
hids, they were, nonetheless, progenitors of radical change. The 
most significant of these changes lay in the rejuvenation of a 
government bureaucracy, resembling that of the Abbasid cour 
in its heyday before the Buwayhids, at the apex of which stood 
the office of the wazir. In this context the rise of Saljug power 
cannot be studied without mentioning the name of Nizam ai 


Mulk (d.485/1092), the most influential Saljuq wazir who in 
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beginning of what later developed into a vast network of Nizamiy. 
yas throughout the empire. Our current understanding of the 
Nizamiyya network is predominantly shaped by the writings of 
George Makdisi, who has dedicated almost a lifetime of scholar. 
ship to studying its historical role and intellectual significance. 
The comprehensive range and depth of Makdisi’s research is at 
the same time striking for the original, and yet no less sugges. 
tive, interpretation which he elaborates on some of the major 
turning points in the intellectual history of Islam. 
According to Makdisi, the intellectual genesis of the Nizamiyya 
can be traced back to the mihna — the great inquisition (218- 
233/833-847) instituted by Caliph al-Ma’miin (d.218/833) in 
order to enforce, as an official edict, the Mu‘tazili doctrine that 
the Qur’an was the created word of God, and thus to counter 
and suppress all the voices claiming that the Qur’an was the 
uncreated co-eternal word of God. Beginning with the failure of 
the mihna, Makdisi posits the emergence of two divergent trends 
of thought: legal traditionalism (figh) and theological rational. 
ism (kalam).'5 Traditionalism, as defined here, draws its sense 
of identity from the writings of al-Shafi‘l (d.204/820) and the 
example of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d.241/855), while rationalism is 
further consolidated and kept alive by al-Ash‘ari (d.325/937). 
Moreover, Makdisi endeavours to reconstruct the historic inter- 
play between these two trends, yielding, in the process, valuable 
insights about the evolving conceptions of orthodoxy in Islamic 
thought. His analysis also sheds valuable light on the processes 
leading to the consolidation and designation of legal school 
(madhahib) around the teachings of prominent jurists (Maliki, 
Hanafi, Shafi‘T and Hanbali); and on the complex and vaned 
relationships between the emerging disciplines of law (/iqh) and 
theology (kalam). Building on this research, Makdisi’s most orig: 
nal scholarly contribution perhaps lies in developing an 
explanatory framework for understanding, on the one hand, the 
excessive traditionalism, and hence anti-theological attitude, o! 
the Hanbalites, while on the other hand, the development of an 
alliance, albeit uneasy, between the Shafi‘is and Ash‘aris. 
The Nizamiyya, for Makdisi, becomes emblematic of all the 
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beneficiaries of the Nizamiyya were the ‘ulama’ (scholars), Ac 
cording to Makdisi, the instrument of waqf enabled the schools 
of law (madhahib) to be incorporated as professional guilds and 
thus, in turn, endowed upon the ‘ulama’ the status of a disting — 
corporate body within Islamic society.'7 
Moreover, the processes of this incorporation appear, in pan, 
to be connected with the continuing conflict between, on the 
one hand, the voice of traditionalism and, on the other, the voice 
of rationalism. Traces of this conflict can, according to Makdisi, — 
be deduced from the ‘Nizamiyya Baghdad Waaf Deed’, of which 
only a fragment is extant. Among the several conditions in this 
deed, Nizam al-Mulk stipulates that the Nizamiyya constitute 
an endowment for the benefit of members of the Shaf1'1 madh 
hab who are Shafi‘l in both figh and in usiul al-figh.'* On the 
face of it, this stipulation comes across as tautological, since, 
beginning with al-Shaf1'1, usul al-figh referred to the fundamen 
tal sources or roots from which Islamic law (figh) can be denved, 
and thus al-Shafi‘l’s usage of the term ‘usul al-figh’ did not con 
note, contrary to its usage in the wagqf deed, a separate body of 
knowledge as distinct from fiqh (positive law). This prompts 
Makdisi to ask: what then is meant by this particular use of the 
term usul al-figh? He argues persuasively that by the fifth/eler 
enth century, almost two centuries after al-Shafi‘l, usu/ al-figh 
had evolved into more than just a descriptive term, and now car 
ried the sense of being a legal theory or methodology; a theory 
which was incipiently present in al-Shafi‘l's al-Risala but which 
had, over time, been fleshed out into a system of jursprudence 
concemed with an inquiry into the nature of God's law - His 
commands and prohibitions. This was unlike. and in Opposition 
to, kalam (theology) which is concerned with the nature of Go 
Himself. In effect, usul al-figh is developed on a rationalist sub 
stratum, and though conscious in distinguishing itself from the 
rationalism of kalam, it is, nonetheless, infiltrated by the ration 
alist spirit of its opponent — thus leading Makdisi to define wil 
al-figh as a ‘juridical theology’.'9 
The labyrinthine character of the intellectual and politica 
environment described here, constitutes the stage on which a: 
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12 Al-Ghazali and the Ismailis 
turning point in the life of the Saljug empire. It marked the be. 
ginning of a gradual process of disintegration, thus endowing 
the preceding period of Malik Shah and Nizam al-Mulk with an 
image of Saljuq greatness. 

A more important consideration for our purposes, however, is 

that of al-Ghazali’s official position on the civil war. This posi- 
tion can be interpreted around a varying set of images. First, 
there is the image of al-Ghazali the ‘alim (scholar), carrying with 
it all the connotations attributed to the ‘u/ama’ at large. Apart 
from his position at the Nizamiyya, his tracts against the philoso 
phers — most notably, the Tahafut al-falasifa—are written witha 
tone of authority indicative of someone who saw himself as a 
spokesman, if not a defender, of the “w/ama’. However, being a 
recognized member of the ‘“uw/ama’ had its own particular set of 
challenges during this period; all of which were reducible to the 
fact that the role of the ‘u/ama’ was not a given, and the ‘ulama 
themselves were embroiled in the process of defining, if not jus- 
tifying, their status. This process of self-definition was, to be 
sure, not without its own complications. 

It is this dimension which brings us directly to the political 

imagery applied to the “wlama’, and hence also to those images 
without which the K. al-Mustazhiri cannot be adequately 
understood. From this perspective, al-Ghazali, like his kindred 
predecessors al-Mawardi and al-Juwayni, is to be seen as a broker 
between the power of the Saljuq sultan and the authority of the 
Abbasid caliph. On the one hand, al-Ghazali was only too aware 
that he was a beneficiary of Saljug tutelage, while on the other he 
derived his legitimacy from the caliph’s symbolic guardianship 
over the shari‘a, Let us now turn to the circumstances around 
which al-Ghazali was forced to negotiate a modus vivendi between 
the de facto power of the Saljuq sultan and the de jure authont 
of the Abbasid caliph. 
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turning point in the life of the Saljuq empire. It marked the be 
ginning of a gradual process of disintegration, thus endowing 
the preceding period of Malik Shah and Nizam al-Mulk with ap 
image of Saljuq greatness. 

A more important consideration for our purposes, however, js 
that of alGhazali’s official position on the civil war. This posi. 
tion can be interpreted around a varying set of images. First 
there is the image of al-Ghazali the “alim (scholar), carrying with 
it all the connotations attributed to the ‘ulama at large. Apan 
from his position at the Nizamiyya, his tracts against the philoso 
phers — most notably, the 7 ahafut al-falasifa— are written witha 
tone of authority indicative of someone who saw himself as a 
spokesman, if not a defender, of the ‘u/ama’. However, beinga 
recognized member of the ‘“u/ama’ had its own particular set of 
challenges during this period; all of which were reducible to the 
fact that the role of the “ulama’ was not a given, and the ‘ulam@’ 
themselves were embroiled in the process of defining, if not jus 
tifying, their status. This process of self-definition was, to be 

sure, not without its own complications. 

It is this dimension which brings us directly to the political 

imagery applied to the “ulama’, and hence also to those images 
without which the K. al-Mustazhiri cannot be adequately 
understood. From this perspective, al-Ghazali, like his kindred 
predecessors a-Mawardi and al-Juwayni, is to be seen as a broker 
between the power of the Saljuq sultan and the authority of the 
Abbasid caliph. On the one hand, al-Ghazali was only too aware 
that he was a beneficiary of Saljug tutelage, while on the other he 
derived his legitimacy from the caliph’s symbolic guardianship 
over the sharia. Let us now turn to the circumstances around 
which a-Ghazali was forced to negotiate a modus vivendi bewween 
the de facto power of the Saljug sultan and the de jure authonty 
of the Abbasid caliph. 
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explicit reference. In other words, the Our’an does not contain | 1 fOr - ‘Are timate prize — chief 
constitutional model for the organization of the community, | : oe re f B tc the conflict between 
Hence the szyasa shar ‘iyya treatises could, and indeed did, haye ‘lict =" etedtaround an east- 
a relatively free hand in crafting their own constitutional ideas vty trol ove er Irag and Khurasan 
From al-Mawardi onwards, there nonetheless existed a general | mpire) and Tutush had tempo- 
consensus about the manner in which the siyasa shar‘iyya tree ra Syri “(the 2 western part of the 
tises were written. Apart from the fact that the caliph’s position ex: xisted a whole chorus of 
was vulnerable to being displaced by the power of the Saljug sub led 1 1 by a prominent figure such 
tan, al-Ghazali in addition faced a situation where, because of At wun (4.487 /1094); Nizam al- 
the civil war, there was a breakdown in Saljug control. The war 485/1093); and one of Malik 
created a vacuum in the power structure, thereby raising afresh St = n ae ghun (d.487/1094). 
questions about the future of the Saljuq dynasty and of the cab ral str age sles after Malik Shah’s 
iph’s position in the empire. It was with the death of Caliph pen en wel omed with a sigh of x 
al-Muatadi and the accession to the caliphate of the young ab (r.46 67-487 /1075—-1094), V 
Mustazhir in the early part of 487/1094, that al-Ghazali was | Pe ni > time of Alp Arslan 
commissioned to write the K. al-Mustazhiri, a text which, tore ee ta +] “Seo ool twow 
call its full title, aims to extol the virtues of the Mustazhinyya- ae 
or rather those supporting the caliphate of al-Mustazhur. 
The continuing vacuum in the power structure weighed heay 
ily on the position of the caliph, and al-Ghazali, as a member of 
the ‘ulamd@’ attached to the Nizamiyya, could not but be affected 
by the situation. The civil war carried different levels of signifi. 
cance depending on whether viewed from the perspective of the 
Saljug family, or Caliph al-Mustazhir, or al-Ghazali. Each of these 
perspectives is embedded within a repertoire of expectations and 
apprehensions, reflecting the needs and desires motivating al 
these different actors on the scene. For the Saljuq princes, 
Berkiyarug and Tutush, the struggle was for power and honour, 
fuelled by deeply-seated tribal impulses — impulses which had been 
characteristic of the Saljug clan right from the beginnings of its 
wanderings, consisting of a ‘survival of the fittest’ type ethos. he marriage.25 The important 
Leadership of the Saljuq clan, like that of all the other Turkic : attempts, along with the varied tith 
tribes, was always open to contest. Peaceful hereditary succession su E Be al nd West’, ‘Reviver of Islam’, and 
to power was rare. The reigns of Tughril Beg, Alp Arslan and whi h the caliphs had been obliged — 
Malik Shah were by no means immune from internecine rival. ans py 4 gone to their seething ambi- 
Power within the extended Saljuq family was defined throug) acy. | 
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whatever gap existed between the sources of power as disting 
from those of authority. There is no more blatant a proclamation 
of this than in Nizam al-Mulk’s treatise entitled Siyasat-namg 
(The Book of Government), written in the form of a handbook _ 
outlining the duties and ethical responsibilities of a Saljuq su} 
tan, and addressed to Malik Shah. Nizam al-Mulk puts forwarda 
picture of the sultan as a sovereign monarch, modelled after the 
Sassanian example, who derives his power from God and is thys 
answerable only to God.?° 
By the time of al-Mustazhir’s arrival on the scene, Saljug ciyj 
strife had been running for almost two years. It is interesting {o 
note that some of the chroniclers of this period project alMus 
tazhir as a charismatic figure with an independent will?’ An 
example of this independence, which is perhaps tantamount to 
asserting that alMustazhir had political ambitions of his own, 
has been recorded by Ibn al-Jawzi who claims that al-Mustazhir, 
upon becoming caliph, ordered the demolition of a prestigious 
marketplace in Baghdad built during the reign of Tughni Beg 
which was known as Madinat al-Tughril.?° Drawing on a wider 
range of historical sources, George Makdisi, in a remarkable art 
cle entitled “The Topography of Eleventh Century Baghdad’ 
elaborates further on the significance of al-Mustazhir's actions. 
According to Makdisi, the demolition of Madinat al-lughnl en- 
tailed also the destruction of a mosque (Jami‘ al-Sultan) connected 
to the market which had been built by Malik Shah, Furthermore, 
al-Mustazhir had, after the demolition, intended to build on this 
site a wall bearing his own name.*! 
The implications of these deeds are rather telling. AlMustazhur, 
knowing only too well the history of Saljug ambitions to occup 
the office of caliph, could well have had his own ambitions to 
revive the power of the caliphate. Hence his action, which Makdis 
aptly suggests was ‘a move which demonstrates an increase in the 
measure of his [al-Mustazhir’s] power among the Saljuqids who 
were involved in internecine wars for the succession to the 
Sultanate’,3° Yet it would be unwise to overestimate the politica 
ambitions of al-Mustazhir, due mainly to the fact that the avi 
war had come to a decisive end a year after his accession, a 
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AlGhazali’s silence on the civil war in K. al-Mustazhiri might | he latte cieart of the 
be interpreted in several different ways. It could reflect an attitude | it the zB atiniyya). We 
not uncommon amongst the ‘ulama’, of remaining neutral amidg 3a tl niyy ‘a — who were 
the all too common inter-dynastic struggles, so as to appear non x: A ali’s Sl yes, a threat? 
partisan and thus avoid the consequences of having supporteda 
defeated faction. This is not to say that al-Ghazali was apolitical 
but rather, on certain issues, as in this case, it was expedient for 
him to project himself in this way; or perhaps his silence reflects f or pe itemailis is ‘al- 
a deeper dilemma that he may have had in reconciling the pre. nslatec Las ‘the esotericists’. 
vailing arrangements between the Saljugs and the caliphate. The eq' ual ely convey the range 
types of questions confronting al-Ghazali included, for example had in in mind when using 
whether the political reality of Saljugq power was there to stay, , it is here pat for- 
and if so, depending on the outcome of the civil war, how then to netic Itoal that i pliec 
justify its continuing presence? And if it were to be replaced, 2 rame ~ nee ae 
what were the alternatives? Tw tes): and fada 
The silence in the K. al-Mustazhiri should thus be read asa Sra e term ‘ Bat iniy 
posture that needs to be discerned between the lines, for only ‘ucts, its aaa 
then can the implications of al-Ghazali’s theory of an Islamic notivations < 
government in this work be adequately understood. Regardless peeaatnthiss 
of the theoretical model that was elaborated, it is important to ete fe tular 
keep in mind that al-Ghazali’s theory was not a creatio ex nihilo ) 
It was formulated within the framework and conventions of the tand al-Gh 
siyasa shar “tyya tradition. By the time of al-Ghazali, this trad: nical’ excha 
tion had become structured around a working relationship so-called Bat 
between the caliph, the Turkic sultans and the ‘ul/ama’. The cal m. This will help u 
iph was conceived as the symbolic apex from which both the sultan r ne text ar 1d also >, more -€ 
and the ‘ulama’ derived their identity as fulfilling functions det | oan ee Sib the Batiniyy ya 
egated to them from the caliph. The Turkic sultans were populari i referred {toa the Bain ni 
referred to as ahi al-hall wa'l-‘aqd (those possessing the power : .t th = time al-Ghazali : 
to loosen and bind), while the ‘ulama@ were referred to as heirs ot a ran would poithkety ave ref 
the prophets (al-“‘ulam@ warathatu al-anbiya ), in the sense that a (th e rightly guiding mi 
they were an extension of the caliph’s religious authority, the de 7 hrastz st as ¢ al L-da‘ a‘wa al-jadida (the # 
facto guardians of the shari‘a.* ni 1. in turn ., derives its meaning i in 
This, then, served as the scaffolding on which al-Ghazali sought! , il-dacw aal -gadima (the old mission}: 
to formulate a modus vivendi for the political tensions of his day, r is mai Ds awa centred i in Cairo. 4 
Yet all these negotiations represent only one side of the political : >a Nizani | maili li movement iene > oF 


coin influencing al-Ghazali when writing K. al-Mustazhiri. The 
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of the Fatimids, and was organized almost neon handedly under 
the leadership of Hasan-i Sabbah (d.5,18/11 24). 

Hasan-i Sabbah’s earliest connections with the Ismaif 
movement began aSa representative of the Fatimid da‘wain Ray 
(northern Iran). By this time the Fatimid da‘wa had become ay 
extremely effective organization, distinctive for the type of Shif 
theology that it was propounding and for the far-flung pockey 
of loyalty it had garnered in Syria, Khurasan, Transoxania and 
Sind.34 Hasan’s break from the Fatimid da‘wa arose out of a 
succession dispute following the death of the Fatimid ImamCa} ; h Adie infiltration of 
iph al-Mustansir (7.42'7-487/1036-—1094), the consequences of >. Let us» turn our 
which had already begun to take shape during al-Mustansir's life : 

The Fatimid caliphs were concomitantly recognized as Shi‘ ls 
maili Imams, and hence the succession dispute impinged not only 
on issues of dynastic power and continuity, but also on whether 
or not the successor was the legitimate bearer of religious author 
ity. The sole criterion for legitimacy was that the successor be 
designated (nass) by the previous Imam. AlMustansir's desig 
nated heir was his eldest son Nizar (d.488/1095), but due to the 
rising influence and ambition of the Fatimid wazirs and mulitay 
commanders, Badr al-Jamali and his son al-Afdal, al-Mustansirs 
nass (designation) was allegedly bypassed and transferred to his 
younger son al-Musta‘li (7.487-495/1094-1101), who was mar 
ried to Badr al- Jamali’s daughter. Al- Musta‘li’s claims prevailed 
and Nizar rebelled by way of armed conflict, but was defeated. itorial « 
Hasan-i Sabbah championed the cause of Nizar, of which it ap nd the § on ys. I 
pears he first became aware during his year and a half long I ) % Lar al-Islam. 
residence (471-473/1078-1081) in Cairo, at which time ak faliph Imam in C 
Mustansir was reported to have informed him that Nizar would Y 1 dt me ‘Senge of. ‘th i 
be the next Imam.9° ad-Cairo rivalry hy is ari hin 
After Cairo, Hasan- Sabbah returned to Iran and began to Ol Z visio a" Is arr aie 
consolidate a movement which, quite apart from crystallizing into . “i as Fe akG vazali 
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an autonomous al-da‘wa al-jadida and laying the foundation of SI tT 1s re' ores sented the 4 

what later became known as Nizari Ismailism, also marked the ‘omise was possibl e. The Shi ce r aml 
WwW 7 

beginning of a remarkable political organization, maintaining challenged the \ very pr emises of tk 
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Among the various challenges posed by the Fatimids, be Itin 
terms of their naval supremacy or economic wealth, the Most 
threatening, for al-Ghazali, lay in the doctrines and activities f 7 
the Fatimid da‘wa. It would be rather reductive, if not mislead. 
ing, to define the Fatimid da‘wa as a propaganda organization _ 
for the Ismaili movement. The range of ideas covered in the lit | 
erature of the da‘wa, embracing some of the earliest expression | 
of Shi‘i theology woven around a Neoplatonic cosmology, andits 
application of an allegorical system for interpreting the Quran 


and, by implication, the role of the Prophet and the shari‘a, beay — 
witness to a highly sophisticated and complex intellectual move — 


ment — a complexity which is further borne out by the histoneal 
evolution of the Fatimid da‘wa. The da‘wa began as an under 


ground revolutionary movement, and though geographically 
dispersed it had the makings of a cohesive network from the 


latter part of the second/eighth century onwards. Thereafter it 
consolidated into an intellectual class within Fatimid society. At 
the height of Fatimid power the da‘wa had become an elaborate 
organization with the dual mandate of, on the one hand, admin. 


istering and directing the religious affairs of the Fatimid empir 


and, on the other, of maintaining a strategic programme of cor 
version outside the Fatimid empire. In effect, the Fatimid da'w 
had two distinct faces, one belonging to the centre and the other 
to the periphery. 
At the centre, which was Cairo, it was headed by the da’: al: 
du‘at (chief da‘i) who, in terms of authority and status, stood on 
an equal footing with the Fatimid wazir. It was the centre which 


he Periphery , and no- 


Egy] pt I ‘Hasan spent al- 
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alo ngs ide ia ‘distinct 
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= e ent headed by 


Ve ing around the 
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was responsible for systematic training and initiation of dais." 

The periphery, especially in the lands of the Saljug empire, con 2. TI 
sisted of clandestine groups of dda‘is, who endeavoured to cultivate ocal Saljuc amirs\ 10 att 

as wide an allegiance to the Fatimid caliph as was possible. The ment oceagh ‘the : 
periphery was much more of a populist movement while the cer =ment hz ad taken on, fort ne 
tre, by contrast, comes across as elitist. Its elitism is evidenced, Se ncontr ollab ole political me ace 
rather ironically, by the fact that in Cairo and in Egypt as a whole 
there were no initiatives for mass conversion. Fatimid doctrine 
were propagated only within the da‘wa organization, and there 1 we 
also it was carefully disclosed through a piecemeal project of ad become at 
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threat, it was already perceived as an ideological threat by the 
Saljugs. The earliest record of this perception is in Nizam al-Mulk’s 
Siyasat-nama (completed around 484/1091) in which an entire 
section is devoted to denouncing the presence of Ismailis inside 
Saljug territories, referring to them as the Batiniyya.4” Nizam ak 
Mulk’s diatribe was built on the severe anti-Shi‘i attitudes 
contained in Sunni firag (heresiographical) literature, of which 
the most influential writer was ‘Abd al-Qahir al Baghdadi (d.429/ 
1037), the author of al-Farg bayn al-firag. A-Ghazali’s polemic 
was, in part, rooted in the assumptions and style of this litera. 
ture, which sought to define the doctrinal basis for a Sunni 
orthodoxy. All who did not fit into the mould of ahi al-sunna 
wa’l-jama‘a (people of the Prophetic tradition and the commu. 

_ nity /consensus) were given a sectarian label which, for the most 
part, became the basis for caricaturing their deviance, leading to 
either a legally derived charge of heresy (takfir) or just plain 
demonization. 

A sizeable portion of the K. al-Mustazhiri's polemic against 
the Ismailis repeats this pattern. However, Hasan-i Sabbah 
burgeoning movement presented an additional doctrinal chat 
lenge, a challenge which required al-Ghazali to conduct, in the K 
al-Mustazhiri, an intellectual disputation (munazara), modelled 
on the style of kalam arguments, a style of argumentation ol 
which there were many variations. In general, it involved the analy. 
sis of the opponent's arguments or claims, so as to examine the 
logical validity of the propositions on which they are based, and 
is conventionally written in the form of a dialogue with a hypo 
thetical interlocutor. The doctrine which so struck al-Ghazali 
engaging him in a debate that continued to occupy him for the 
remainder of his life, was the Ismaili doctrine of ta‘/im (authon:- 
tative instruction or teaching). 

This doctrine, of which Hasan-i Sabbah was the major author, 
did not constitute a radically new doctrine but a terse restate 
ment — in the form of a logical argument — of the basic Shi 
claim that mankind has always been in need of a divinely-guided 
teacher, and that after the Prophet Muhammad it is only the 
Ismaili Imams who lay claim to such infallible authority. The force 
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corresponding clarification of Sunni claims — claims which, as ys uirdened with disentan- 

amply borne out in al-Ghazali’s writings, were just as MUCH Ip . he - sultan, had to, in 

need of a thinking through’. The ta‘lim doctrine put forward: additions 5 ars AA ms of the Ismaili Imam. 

model of authority, the infallible teacher, which challenged the | ) ihe < ay -aiility 0 athe ‘ulama@ was at 
very foundations from which the ahl al-sunna wa'l-jama‘a de take ertt ade on. behalf of figh and 
rived their identity. The latter has to continually reconcile itself ala ; TI 7 ‘lim sct a “represents not only an 
to existence in a post-prophetic history, and hence to a concep we - alternative source.of 
tion of infallible authority (‘isma) which lies in the past - andy 
which the Sunni community has to return by way of preserving 
and obeying God's revelation, and keeping alive the example of 
the Prophet. 

The Ta‘limiyya, who were equally locked into a post-propheti 
era, proposed a conception of infallible authority (‘isma) which, 
through the figure of the Imam, continues to subsist through 
history, functioning as a charismatic extension (not a substitute 


of the Prophet’s authority. The Ismaili Imam is thu 
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ity, an allegiance which demands a ‘turning towards’ the living Jy xt Theihist ew so far ae hope fully convey ec 

person of the Imam regarded as the unconditional source | 2.0L oth the circumst ar ces and ideal y 

ta‘lim. This stands in contrast to the Sunni posture which 1s: | ha | = with when W 7 ing it. It is a ‘on 3 
‘turning back’ to the sources of authority of the past. Implicitin that is borne out most clea: ly i in terms of the issues surro 

the Ismaili position is the judgement that the Sunni posture’ J the rela hi aie Das asi 1 1 caliph and the aljuc 7 
‘turning back’ is at best a fallible human appropriation or inter tan, be inni interpretations of Islam, and betw 
pretation of infallibility. In other words, because the Sunn J 1e “a rOdv politi At the centre of this ie cit 
conception of infallible authority is justified through fallible ; a-Ghazali himself, whose int _ al ambition and rigour, here 


means, the entire edifice of Sunni law and theology is judged to 
be intrinsically misguided. 

The political, let alone intellectual, implications of the Ismail 
position were only too obvious to al-Ghazali. On the political fron| 
al-Ghazali was now confronted with the challenge of justifying 
the body politic of his time on premises that had to counterat 
the absolutist claims of the Ismailis. Al-Ghazali had to put forward 
a defence of the Sunni order built on a vocabulary of ideals and 
not merely on realpolitik considerations as had been the tenor dl 
previous siyasa shar‘iyya texts. The Sunni caliph’s claim to 


none eo the 1 most articulate and engaged 
tior 1g the medieval Muslim world. | 


CHAPTER TWO 


Anatomy of the Kitab al-Mustazhin: 
Content and Style 


Every reading is also an act of interpretation, and the reading of 
a text, especially one whose author is dead, demands a particular 
type of intérpretation. Short of getting entangled in a lengthy 
definition (as evident in the propensity for theory in contempo- 
rary literary criticism) of what I intend to convey by the use of 
the terms ‘interpretation’ and ‘text’, some cursory working defi- 
nition will, nonetheless, be put forward. 

‘Text’ refers to the written word, the organization and record. 
ing of which gives rise to certain common features between texts, 
the more prominent features being a beginning and an end, a 
style and a structure of the language in which it is put together, 
and a meaning (or meanings) of which it is a potential repos 
tory. Interpretation’ is the property of the reader, it constitutes 
the basic relationship of the reader to any given text. The rela 
tionship is similar to that of a dialogue between two minds: the 

mind of the reader and that of the author. Interpretation, for 
the mind of the reader, is an effort to understand the author, 
and this effort varies from reader to reader, the variation being 
one of depth and comprehensiveness. However, the act of inter 
pretation demands an engagement which, for all readers, begins 
with what I would call ‘decipherment’ and culminates in 
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al-Ghazali’s arguments it will aim, among other things, to deg 
pher the extent to which the content of these arguments is shape e 
by the style of argumentation in which he chose to develop, sug i 
tain and execute his arguments. Inasmuch as the pre in 

chapter attempted to define the ecology of the K. al-Musta 

this chapter will pursue the task of identifying an anatomy of 
the text. This pursuit will encompass what has here been refeme 
to as decipherment, and it will fall to the subsequent chapterig 
undertake an explanation of the text. | 


al-Ghazali 
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Al-Ghazali’s Mugaddima: A Justification 


The K. al-Mustazhiri begins with a customary mugaddima (pe 
amble) which consists of an introductory khutba (exordium)4 

explanation of the circumstances which led him to wnte th 

present work; a brief statement on the objectives of the textand 

a list of the titles of all ten chapters in the text (an equivalent 

perhaps, to a table of contents). The deployment of a preamble 

such as this had become an almost standard feature of texts wnt 

ten in medieval Islam. Apart from its role in providing mediel 

Islamic texts with a common organizational style, the preamble 

as a convention forced upon medieval Muslim authors the re 

quirement to justify their intentions for wnting. Wniting, this 
became a highly responsible endeavour; an author wrote not Paes 
much as an individual but as a member of a Muslim community a aera 
— and it was to that, albeit reified, conception of community 
which al-Ghazali had to justify himself. Ber 
An instructive way to decipher the manner in which al-Ghazal a oe Cpe 
justifies the writing of the K. al-Mustazhiri is to take notice d was +998 Paik cul 
the different tones of writing contained in the preamble, There ‘3 Bete rereart 
is a weaving together of three distinct tones: piety, loyalty and i Oar = fs peeaeaaaa bam ~ aad 
polemic. The tone of piety is introduced through the exordium, Re 
where, apart from affirming God’s omnipotence and omniscience, me | ie 5 ES 
God is thanked for having guided the author to righteousness = ay hee AS ee 
and protected him from the errors of the people he calls the | | . ; Se: 
Batiniyya:s Ufilment.of which, 
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.. defend the plain truth and to stand up for the Proof of our 
Religion (hujjat al-din) and to eradicate the godless (al: 
mulhidin).® 


In this way, al-Ghazali not only charges the text with a sense 
of momentous significance (a call to arms), but, by implication, 
also takes on the role of a ‘defender of the faith’. This defence 
draws its primary impulse from the need to uphold the authority 
of the caliph who, as encapsulated in the term amir al-muw’minin 
(commander of the faithful), stands as a symbol of the 
community .9 

The above tone inevitably extends into a polemical one, flesh 
ing itself out at almost every instance in which mention is made 
of the Batiniyya. And what he has to say about them, at this 
Stage, constitutes a foretaste of the more elaborate polemical er 
gagement which will consume almost the entire text. The preamble 
attacks the Batiniyya on three issues, each of which provides a 
key to what will turn out to be an elaborate argument later in the 

text. To begin with, there is the subject of the Batiniyya ‘error’ 
It consists, to put it briefly, in their repudiation of the belief that 


ers. For as al-Ghazali counters: 


.. despite the Batiniyya unbelievers (al-kafara) who deny that 
God appoints disagreement among the People of the Truth, fo 
they know not that mercy (al-rahma) follows disagreement among 
the community just as admonition (a/-‘ibra) follows their differ. 
ing in ranks and qualities,'° 


presented as antithetical to the Truth,'' Second, the Batiniyys 
are represented as vacillating between the doctrines of the dual 
ists (al-thanawiyya) and the philosophers. Apart from the 


God appoints disagreement (yaj‘alu ikhiilaf) amongst His beliey- 


The gravity of this error or its significance is, for the time 
being, left relatively ambiguous. Yet we can be assured that al: 
Ghazali will, in no uncertain terms, return to this error. The other 
two issues are, in comparison, quite general. First, there is the 
imputation of ‘godlessness’, interlaced with accusations of their 
‘deception and dupery’ (ghwd@ il and talbis): the Batiniyya are 
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32 Al-Ghazali and the Ismailis 
. defend the plain truth and to stand up for the Proof of our 


Religion (hujjat al-din) and to eradicate the godless (al. 
mulhidin).® 


In this way, al-Ghazali not only charges the text with a sense 
of momentous significance (a call to arms), but, by implication, 
also takes on the role of a ‘defender of the faith’. This defence 
draws its primary impulse from the need to uphold the authonty 
of the caliph who, as encapsulated in the term amir al-mw’ minin 
(commander of the faithful), stands as a symbol of the 
community .9 

The above tone inevitably extends into a polemical one, flesh 
ing itself out at almost every instance in which mention is made 
of the Batiniyya. And what he has to say about them, at this 
Stage, constitutes a foretaste of the more elaborate polemical en- 
gagement which will consume almost the entire text. The preamble 
attacks the Batiniyya on three issues, each of which provides a 
Key to what will turn out to be an elaborate argument later in the 
text. To begin with, there is the subject of the Batiniyya ‘error 
It consists, to put it briefly, in their repudiation of the belief that 
God appoints disagreement (yaj‘alu ikhtilaf) amongst His belie 
ers. For as al-Ghazali counters: 


. despite the Batiniyya unbelievers (al-kafara) who deny that 
God appoints disagreement among the People of the Truth, for 
they know not that mercy (al-rahma) follows disagreement among 
the community just as admonition (al-‘ibra) follows their differ- 
ing in ranks and qualities.'° 


The gravity of this error or its significance is, for the time 
being, left relatively ambiguous. Yet we can be assured that al 
Ghazali will, in no uncertain terms, return to this error. The other 
(wo issues are, in comparison, quite general. First, there is the 
imputation of ‘godlessness’, interlaced with accusations of their 
deception and dupery’ (ghwa@ il and talbis): the Batiniyya are 
presented as antithetical to the Truth,'! Second, the Batiniyya 
are represented as vacillating between the doctrines of the dual 
ists (al-thanawiyya) and the philosophers. Apart from the 
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Defining a Method 


The aim and scope of this chapter are stated clearly enough init 
title: The clear statement (al-i‘rab) of the method (al-manhaj)| 
have chosen to follow in the course of this book’.'3 And as befits 
a statement, the chapter is short and to the point. In it al-Ghazaj 
defines his method in relation to three sets of criteria (which he 
considers applicable to all texts), consisting of a —s t (al. 
maqam) on profundity and precision (al-ghaus wa'l-tahgiq); a 
standpoint on prolixity and conciseness (itnaban wa ‘ijazan); and 
a standpoint on reducing and multiplying (al-taglil wa takthir) 
With regard to all three standpoints, al-Ghazali uses the tem 
al-maslak al-mugqtasid (middle way or via media) to describe the 
general approach of his method — hence in each standpoint ab 
Ghazali argues for a compromise between the two alternatives 
The significance here is in the rationalization for a middle way: 


So I have thought it best to follow the via media (al-maslak al. 
muqtasid) between the two extremes. I shall not leave my book 
devoid of matters apodeictical (burhaniyya) which the skilled re- 
searchers will understand, nor of rhetorical remarks (kalimat) from 
which those who proceed by conjecture will derive profit. The 
need for this book is general, with respect to both the elite and 
the common folk (al-khawdss wa’l-‘awamm) and embraces all the 
strata of the adherents of Islam. '4 


Al-Ghazali here conveys the sense of accountability and a 
pectation with which he wrote. An accountability which is 
intellectual to the extent to which he realizes that he will be judged 
by his peers, the ‘“ulamd@’ (al-khawass), whilst carrying a concemed 
expectation of being read by the literate community at large. lt 
is through this remarkable ability of being both a popular wnter 
while being an intellectual innovator that, in large measure, ac 
counts for al-Ghazali’s enduring influence and uniqueness in the 
history of Islamic thought. However, one of the stylistic conse 
quences, especially in his polemical writings, of this relentless 
balancing act between al-Ghazali the populist and al-Ghazali the 
intellectual, is the curious co-existence of a tone of emotive appeal 
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landscape. Of all of al-Ghazali’s writings, K. al-Mustazhiri,; 
least certain sections of it, comes closest to resembling the stn 
ture of firaq texts. The standard elements included a classificatigg 
of sects with reference to the varied appellations attributed x 
each sect (firga or milla); a brief history of the origins and deve 
opment of each sect; and an overview of the beliefs and doctring 
held by each sect. However the K. al-Mustazhiri differs frog 
other firaq texts with respect to its intended scope. Standard firag 
texts would, in very broad terms, define their objectives in lig 
of the following hadith of the Prophet: 


Did not the People of the Book before you divide into 72 sects’... 
And in truth this community will one day divide into 73 sects, of 
which 72 will go to hell, and only one to paradise. 


if 


Hence it became conventional for a /firag text to encompas 
within its classification seventy-three sects (real or imaginaty) of 
which the ahi al-sunna wa'l-jama‘a was deemed to be the firga 
najiya, ‘the sect that is saved’.'7 The K. al-Mustazhiri does make 
reference to a variation of the aforementioned hadith (as had 
become common in figh and kalam texts), but in an altogether 
different context, of which we will say something more later," | 
is, nonetheless, the more circumscribed focal range of the K. al 
Mustazhiri that sets it apart from other /zraq texts. 

Chapter 2 begins with an examination of the varied 

nomenclature associated with the so-called Batiniyya. A-Ghazali 
lists ten designations or titles (algab), of which three are com 
nected with the conflicting divisions that had ansen in Shi'ism 
al-Isma‘iliyya, al-Oaramita — repeated separately as al-Qarmatiya 
— and al-Babakiyya. The remaining four are connected with the 
doctrinal positions projected onto the Shi‘i movement: a 
Batiniyya, al-Khurramiyya — repeated also as al-Khurramdiniyya 
— al-Sab‘iyya and al-Muhammara. The final designation in the 
list is a-Ta‘limiyya whose doctrinal claim is tersely presented a 
consisting of the following disputation (mujadil): 


Truth must be known either by individual reasoning (b1'/-ra’y) ot 
by authoritative instruction (ta‘lim); but reliance on individual 
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way 1n which they interpret basic Islamic concepts and doch ees x 
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— the usul al-din. This theme is explored later in the text wh NN 
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divinity: fa-yata‘allaqu bi’l-ilahiyyat), Prophetic missions { 

nubuwwat); the lmamate (al-imama); the Day of Judgement 

Resurrection (al-hashr wa’l-nashr); and concludes with theiryig 
about the shari‘a or, more precisely, the legal prescriptions) 
the shari‘a (al-takalif al-shari‘a).** References to the terms 

Isma‘iliyya and al-Sab‘iyya carry, for al-Ghazali, resonances { 
this theme. 

Finally, the third theme is the alleged antinomianism of tf 
movement (symbolized, in particular, by the image of th 
Oaramita). This charge develops from al-Ghazali’s summary ¢ 
their attitudes to the shari‘a (Chapter 4) and is further elaly 
rated in Chapter 5 with a review and refutation of the 
interpretations (ta’wilat) of the Qur’an and Sunna.* 

We will now examine the polemical strategies employed bya 
Ghazali in depicting each one of these themes. The term ‘polemic 
derives from the Greek word polemos, meaning war, hence wn 
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ing a polemical text is to enter onto a battlefield. In contrast 
an actual battlefield, the combat in a polemical text occurs through 
the use of language, and the corresponding tactical constraints 
are connected with the limits of language. These limits are exp 
rienced by all polemical writers, and the nature of the limits vary 
at one level, according to the subject matter. For polemical wnt 
ers the subject is the enemy and the enemy is addressed through 


an argument. Language here is thus at the service of two objet va’ l-tafar 
tives: first, to represent the enemy; and, second, to develop and doubt (al-tashkik 
x by oath (al-rabt); ( 


sustain an argument against the enemy. This, in a nutshell, et 
capsulates the nature of al-Ghazali’s enterprise in the kK 
al-Mustazhiri. 
The first task that al-Ghazali undertakes is that of represent ul-Ghazali undertakes to 
ing the Batiniyya. Representation in a polemical context came Ismail 
its own particular challenges. On the one hand, the enemy i 
made to enter the text either through a faithful reconstruction 
of its own voice — by way of a hypothetical interlocutor - or through 
a relatively accurate paraphrase of its point of view. On the othe 
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way in which they interpret basic Islamic concepts and doctrine : t ti 4s completely, invented by 
— the usul al-din. This theme is explored later in the text when : fb oth these options, and in 
al-Ghazali reviews Batiniyya interpretations of God's nature eg. ge and 1 par t invention is common 
divinity : fa-yata‘allaqu bi’l-ilahiyyat); Prophetic missions (al- his cha ies ze, as for all other po 
nubuwwat); the Imamate (al-imama); the Day of Judgement or des i. ag the enemy's point of 
Resurrection (al-hashr wa’l-nashr); and concludes with their views aner as to carry the seeds 
about the shari‘a or, more precisely, the legal prescriptions of leas t i ho ild be amenable toa 
the shari‘a (al-takalif al-shari‘a).** References to the terms a nnected with inventing the 
Isma‘iliyya and al-Sab‘iyya carry, for al-Ghazali, resonances of ats ig the limits of plausibil- 
this theme. ) have ye some sort of connection 
Finally, the third theme is the alleged antinomianism of the 1 tas} y. The earlier-cited themes 
movement (symbolized, in particular, by the image of the ¥ lde V iar ce and antinomianism 
Oaramita). This charge develops from al-Ghazali’s summary of : | ation, 1, and each is subst 
their attitudes to the sharz‘a (Chapter 4) and is further elabo | ination 1 of fact and fiction. 
rated in Chapter 5 with a review and refutation of their | we in biyya are > desea eC 
interpretations (ta’wilat) of the Qur’an and Sunna.** ty 
We will now examine the polemical strategies employed by al 
Ghazali in depicting each one of these themes. The term ‘polemic -semblan what 9 
derives from the Greek word polemos, meaning war, hence wnt. awa. Ho veve er, as soon F 
ing a polemical text is to enter onto a battlefield. In contrast to au the miss on and the r 
an actual battlefield, the combat in a polemical text occurs through cl ear th qat this whole sectio 
the use of language, and the corresponding tactical constraints ‘ictiona I caricature. A 
are connected with the limits of language. These limits are expe here liyya a f face, albeit one that effec 
rienced by all polemical wniters, and the nature of the limits vary, his chz : Bnter is the most netortl -al 
at one level, according to the subject matter. For polemical wnt impsed in al-Ghazali’s classifi 
ers the subject is the enemy and the enemy is addressed through (hiye al’ characterizing the Batiniyya 
an argument. Language here is thus at the service of two objec d scrutiny (al-zarg wa’l-tafarrus); (ii) 
tives: first, to represent the enemy; and, second, to develop and - Gi 1 nducing doubt (al-tashkik); (iv) 
sustain an argument against the enemy. This, in a nutshell, ep- 1 Tigh ( /) binding by oath (al-rabt); (v1) 
capsulates the nature of al-Ghazali’s enterprise in the k swindli | deception (al-talbis); (viii) denuding 
al-Mustazhiri. (al-kh 4 ff { Bee no 
The first task that al-Ghazali undertakes is that of represent proach al-Ghazali undertakes to 
ing the Batiniyya. Representation in a polemical context came ya f the I ‘a mid Ismaili da‘wa, especially its 
its own particular challenges. On the one hand, the enemy i -missiona n the da‘is would seek out individuals and 
made to enter the text either through a faithful reconstruction invite ESS ¢ oft dation and instruction. Al-Ghazali 
of its own voice — by way of a hypothetical interlocutor - or through -soug res of ’ this initiation, images which had 
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Renethen the communi- 
- Batiniyya, developing a 
€ community is vulner- 
ous and an intellectual 
an an organized con- 


referring to what they regarded as the deceptive, insidious ang 
conspiratorial character of the da‘wa. Al-Ghazali’s descriptionis 
however, embellished with a curious degree of detail. Apart from 
his fertile imagination, it is difficult to ascertain the sources fog 
al-Ghazali’s descriptive details. The bulk of the information op 
the Fatimid da‘wa now survives in the theologica! writings of the 
da‘is, most of which concern themselves with questions of doc ecomes MO r Be rticitarely expressed 
trine rather than the activities of the da‘wa. An exception to this ater e ere al-Ghazali describes 
are two early Ismaili texts: Kitab al-‘alim wa’l-ghulam (The Book re attracted to this cause. 
of the Master and the Disciple) attributed to Ja‘far b. Mansiral ji if . 
Yaman and the /ftitah al-da‘wa (Commencement of the Mission} ve a‘afat “ug s Juhum) Siieiare ignorant 
by al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d.363/974).2° The former is the onk a thir ae teat these along: 
extant text which describes, in narrative form, the process of ¥ _ ag ‘Al pilitins capablece 
initiation which transpires between a da‘: (the master) anda | ae he trent here is the ¢ 
neophyte (the disciple). Echoes of this description can be dis ae 

cerned in al-Ghazali’s treatment, where, for example, the dé‘ 

begins the initiation with allusions to a deeper knowledge and 
the neophyte is, in turn, spurred on through degrees of deepen 
ing awareness and self-transf ormation. 

Al-Ghazali’s objective is to parody the Fatimid da‘wa’s claim 
of possessing privileged knowledge in religious matters, and thu 
for al-Ghazali this process of initiation is based on and culminate 
in a lie —a lie which masks a political drive in the name of rel: 
gious learning. In addition, al-Ghazali constructs a picture of the 
Batiniyya as agents of unbridled deceit, who threaten the enue 
community of believers. Thus al-Ghazali begins his description 


by stating: 
Let us now explain in detail each of these degrees, for in becom 
ing aware of these artifices there are numerous advantages {or 
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‘VA al-mantiq) - —all of which is, of course, 


And he concludes his description with: 


This, then, is the detailing of their step by step ensnaring of men 
so let the observer consider it and let him ask God's forgiveness 
for erring about His [God's] Religion.?° 


Implicit in these statements is the message that al-Chazal 
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(viii) those who are slaves to their passions (al-shahawat) and find” 
the constraints of the law unbearable. The Batiniyya enable ) a 
them to both justify and further their way of life.*9 | | ‘athe ‘roo 

4 Pt 


All of the above classes have the thread of bad faith runnig, = ma sh i ‘torical Sen 
through them and it is this which serves as the source of t : = me mulgated by 
error, the clearest manifestation of which, according to abChaziji 1 as al-i‘ tiqad al- 
is in the corruption of their creed (fasad tarigatihim)® This a | 
brings us to what I earlier referred to as the theme of theologal bela ch concerns us 
deviance. He addresses this theme in Chapter 4, entitled ‘On the } aich al-Ghazali Eaoase 
Reporting (naql) of their Doctrine (madhhabihim), Summanh | notin if DDE will 
and in Detail’.3' 1p Ne } 

Before taking up al-Ghazali’s treatment of this theme, let us te 
first examine the nature and significance of the issues whichare 
being handled. Variously through the text albGhazali uses the 
terms i°tigad, madhhab and tariqa in order to refer to what broadh 
translates as either belief, doctrine or creed.5* Al-Ghazali em 
ployed these terms as carrying almost synonymous, if not 
interchangeable, connotations. He applies them to both the 
Batiniyya and the Sunni community, though one being false (fasad 
or batil) and the other true (haqq).53 It is no arbitrary coing 
dence that, after having surveyed the mixed bag of motives fuelling 
the Batiniyya, al-Ghazali turns to the issue of doctrine as the site 

through which to transform the Batiniyya into an ideological tar 
get. In other words, al-Ghazali’s polemic is directed not so much 
against the Batiniyya as a body politic (a physical threat) but as 
an ideology (a spiritual threat) — the conspiracy is one of ideas. 
Hence terms such as i‘tigad, madhhab and tarigqa are, for 4 
Ghazali, ideological categories; they are not neutral but reflect | 
expressions and instruments of power. crip tion: (or metaphors) t used 
The history of Islamic theology has been marked by two distine igre: first a igs ds . C0 ad principles ir aie 
lines of development, associated respectively with the terms ‘iln ~ a lity. " et ab hazali takes | 
al-kalam and usil al-din. In summary, the term ‘ilm al-kalamis : Be edd hat fo r the Batiniyya U 
connected with the rise of a method of argumentation, essential ee: pace re ions of the Divine. 
to which was a structured form of disputation (called kalam) : : 3 guar binatio refers to thei ¥: 
The origins of kalam can be traced to the dissension generated ; ch combir pe ceelsa . ai 
during the caliphates of ‘Uthman (23-35,/644-656) and ‘Al : me . mie his i wa la 
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Actually, this claim can be found in Fatimid texts, and seyeg 
contemporary scholars have drawn attention to its onginalityjy 
confronting the built-in challenge of contemplating the natyp 
of an unknowable God in Neoplatonism. Al-Ghazali’s mocking 
and haphazard citation of it, however, was meant only to cp 
vince the reader of the Batiniyya’s baseless deviance.*’ 

AlGhazali concludes with a contrived and exaggerated tong : ith the . Silosciihers, 
of exasperation: “This, then, is what is related of their doctnng Jationsh ip between doc- 
along with other matters more monstrous (a/hash) than what yw ssomething which will 
have mentioned’,3° adding that even if he went on to furthe 3a iniy oe fa Stand accused 
disclose these matters they would all be denied —- a consistent b Nes the kind of 
charge repeated throughout the text, referring to the Shi'i pre | 
tice of tagiyya (dissimulation). This tone jars so sharply with his 1, al-Gl AZé 
more reasoned style of writing, that it points toa type of intellee My 
tual insecurity on the part of al-Ghazali, especially since he avoids 
substantiating any of these exaggerated attacks. However, a 
Ghazali is agile as ever and claims that it is more important tg 
focus on an aspect of their doctrine of which they make a public 
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claim, namely: ‘the invalidation of ra’y (personal reasoning) and 
the affirmation of ta‘lim’ (authoritative instruction).*? This shit | nplemen 
which would in fact mark a turn to an ‘i/m al-kalam problem, yphet in Ism 
does not receive detailed treatment until Chapter 0. Yet judging : Intalible int 
from the intermittent references to this problem, al-Ghazali wants ent (al-samit) rey 
the reader to understand that it is this issue which concems him : : eet “and as instru 
most. Nevertheless, for the time being, he continues with the 1 SUCE eding cy ‘cle Ss ol 
| id | Tink od to the histe 
=~ | rey Eat : 


usul al-din-based exposure and deconstruction that has been se 
into motion. ; . ALG does not so mu uch 
His review of the doctrines of the Propheti missions (al: 3 { aims $1 Akl mply to mock as base- 
nubuwwat) and the Imamate (al-imama) are somewhat les tand.4 43 oP J es: q 
accusatory, yet still disparaging, in tone. On al-nubuwwa, here . natters, the > polemical pitch is | 
counts Ismaili theories about how revelation occurred to the dic re lates t oa central and quite 
Prophet; especially the theory of generation arising from the -Ghi vai ili hac already confronted 
lestial interplay between the universal intellect and the univers ne ri og > th cir de ial of a bodily res- 
soul, which in turn symbolizes the relationship between the the ufficient | 5) rounds on which to 
Prophet and the Angel Jibril.4° At the end of this section al-Ghazal i Ad och milar lines, al-Ghazali 
makes a revealing comment: : urrectio n (a -giyama) altogether, 
der ctior mong iat, according to Ris ia 
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ese interpretations include: of the law ir Pan? In ot b ess we yrds, if, like the case of al- 

(i) resurrection does not entail a cessation of the world, as the baat oth 'e% Ree Poe) cannes 

t yu nous, , then law ceases to be law. 

mutes the essential characteristic of 

egg ted with this argument, and 

S s of al-qiyama, al-Ghazali asks 
re - tz ta ions: 


process of generation (tawallud) will never finish; 

(ii) resurrection as a reference to the emergence of the seventh 
Imam in the cyclical process of abrogation and renewal of the 
law; 

(iii) the body decomposes after death and is thus not gathered again 
in the hereafter (al-ma‘ad), so that there is no physical Gar a ch they are distinguished from 
den or Fire (al-janna/al-nar); 1S - surTecti ion, and the pre-eternity of 

(iv) the soul, while in this world, is separated and in the hereafter the : Ft he re irrection of bodies, and the 

di 1 the Fire < cco ding to what the ae 

. phate in description of th 

w what you mentioned? Fre 
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returns and unites once again with the spintual world (al-‘alam 
al-ruhant) from which it originated.1® 


Al-Ghazali summarizes the underlying aim of these interpre 
tations as an endeavour ‘to wrest literal (or exterior) beliefs 
(al-mu‘tagadat al-zahira) from the souls of men so that desire 


and fear might thereby be abolished’ — this way he underscore t 1 (nece: 0 naza: ( ern 
the etymology of the term ‘Batiniyya’ (interionists at the expense yn) henc > 
of the exterior).4° The Ismaili interpretation of al-qiyamais cited arounc will fr: ume | 

as an example of this tendency. For al-Ghazali this discussion | | g from the ea ; 


marks an entry point into what will become the two central ques as ac ne elz labora tel woven polemi 
tions of his polemic: what are the limits of interpretation and ur pters. 

hence at what point does it cross over into heresy; and what are | their : nterpretation is based 
the legitimate sources for interpretation? i nt fi ), al-Ghazali retort ‘ 

These questions are approached in a variety of ways, and al | 

this stage of the text they become embodied in al-Ghazalis re » | » then pow } reidiges a . 
view of the Ismaili stand (or belief) concerning legal prescriptions adicted you on it? For the meaning © 
(fi i‘tigadihim fi takalif al-shari‘a).47 This belief is unlike th 4 Raa riyyun) and in no need of reflec: 
four preceding articles of belief, and hence also the style in which intel ligent men share in perceiving 
he reviews this belief changes. The change is, in effect, a trans: 
tion from an usul al-din concer to an ‘ilm al-kalam problem 


Here al-Ghazali introduces a hypothetical interlocutor and hence 


Jaim of reason, al-Ghazali states that for 
mount to a circular argument, since by 


forth the text is written in the form of a kalam disputation. uphole y of ta‘ ’m they have ipso facto denied the 
Keeping in mind the questions cited earlier about Interpret validity « ‘or their recourse to ta‘lim, al-Ghazali asks: 
tion, this section examines the related implications in more detail, ‘Andy 1 to believe the Imam, who is infallible by 


He inquires, for example: if the unambiguous textual (Quranic ; as I 0 apologetic miracle (mu‘jiza)?’ — 
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Ghazali, is rooted in untenable interpretations of resurrection: 


él; wha Z Petthen becomes of the letter 
These interpretations include: 


th = hy rds, if, like the case of al- 


(1) resurrection does not entail a cessation of the world, as the quyama, th iow ma many interior (batin) meanings 

process of generation (tawallud) will never finish; aa | | je ions, thé ae ae a ay: 

| (ii) resurrection as a reference to the emergence of the seventh wee ¥ he essential characteristic of 
| Imam in the cyclical process of abrogation and renewal of the ee 7 tec with this argument, and 
| law: yuildir ons ¢ of al-qiyama, al-Ghazali asks 


(iii) the body decomposes after death and is thus not gathered again tt hans eas: 
in the hereafter (al-ma‘ad), so that there is no physical Gar Regardi Vy wh en / are iaistinguished from 
den or Fire (al-janna/al-nar); | resurr u, and the pre-eternity of 
(iv) the soul, while in this world, is separated and in the hereafter | * the re sive Br ction of bodies, and the 


returms and unites once again with the spiritual world (a/-‘alam .  erpat C ing to what the Qurar 


al-ruhant) from which it originated.45 1as ir ap na tion in description of them 
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tations aS an endeavour ‘to wrest literal (or extenor) beliefs ni a i ieee? 
(al-mu‘tagadat al-zahira) trom the souls of men so that desire a. 
and fear might thereby be abolished’ — this way he underscores 
the etymology of the term ‘Batiniyya’ (interionists at the expense 
of the exterior).4° The Ismaili interpretation of al-giyamais cited 
as an example of this tendency. For al-Ghazali this discussion 
marks an entry point into what will become the two central ques 
tions of his polemic: what are the limits of interpretation and we 
hence at what point does it cross over into heresy; and what are heir int *rpretation is based c 
the legitimate sources for interpretation: I ident fact), al-Ghazali retorts: 
These questions are approached in a variety of ways, andat 4 
this stage of the text they become embodied in al-Ghazalis re 
view of the Ismaili stand (or belief) concerning legal prescnption 
(ft ttigadihim fi takalif al-shari‘a).47 This belief is unlike the 
four preceding articles of belief, and hence also the style in whid 
he reviews this belief changes. The change is, in effect, a trans 
tion from an usul al-din concern to an ‘ilm al-kalam problem 
Here al-Ghazali introduces a hypothetical interlocutor and hencé 
forth the text is written in the form of a kalam disputation 
Keeping in mind the questions cited earlier about interpret 
tion, this section examines the related implications in more detal 
He inquires, for example: if the unambiguous textual (Quranic 
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unlike the Prophet. In effect, alGhazali is asking what IS the 
supernatural proof of your Imam’s infallibility? Furthermore, hy 
argues that if everything carries interior meanings, how then dog 
one ascertain what the Imam has transmitted, since it, too, 
presumably subject to an interpretation ad infinitum.’ The pp 
lemic at this stage consolidates itself on two charges: on the on 
hand, that of circularity, and on the other of reductio ad aby. 
dum. Al-Ghazali’s articulation of these two charges is encapsulated 
in the following charged passage: 


And at this point a man ought to recognize that the rank of this 
sect (firga) is lower than that of any of the erring sects, since we 
do not find any sect whose doctrine is invalidated by that doc 
trine itself save this sect. For its doctrine is the invalidation of 
[the use of] reason and changing words from their [agreed upon| 
meanings by the claim of symbols (a/-rumuz). But everything the 
can conceivably give tongue to is either reasoning or transmission 
(nazar aw naql). They have invalidated reasoning, and as for ut- 
terance fi.e. transmission], it is declared allowable by them that 
one intends by the utterance something different than its agreed 
upon meaning. Hence there remains nothing to which they can 
cling.5* 


Over and above these charges, al-Ghazali concludes this chap 

ter by accusing the Batiniyya of branding the Prophet a liar 

(takdhib). This is how al-Ghazali judges their denial of al-qiyana, 

since for him the Prophet, being a mouthpiece for the revelation, 

is the reliable transmitter of this message. The gravity of thi 

accusation is left somewhat ambiguous at this stage, its full po 
lemical value still to be exploited in subsequent chapters. 

In the next chapter (Chapter 5), al-Ghazali examines the ty 
pology of Batiniyya interpretations (/a’wi/at), dividing them into 
two categories: those connected with clear literal texts and those 
associated with numerology. In brief, his aim here is to demor: 
strate the entirely absurd nature of their interpretations -2 
situation akin to intellectual anarchy where there are no limits 0 

rules, just the sheer desire to destroy the sanctity of the law. Thi 
approach fortifies al-Ghazali’s continuing caricature of the 
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claims. In the first instance, al-Ghazali is seeking to verify they 
contractual (or legal) value and in the second, their intellecty), 
plausibility. Through a predictable, yet relatively convoluted al 
proach, al-Ghazali argues for the implausibility of the Prophe 
concealing anything in the first place, let alone transmitting some 
thing special to “Ali. Yet as regards the first issue, what 
interesting is not al-Ghazali’s refutation (that Batinivya interpre 
tations are baseless and possess no legal status), but the natured 
the problem that he raises. It is a central problematic in the inte 
lectual history of Islam, and is best captured through the following 
question: What is the relationship in Islam between ideas and the 
law? In other words, since it is the law (shari‘a) which defing 
and orders the life of the community (hence reference to the 
Prophet as sahib al-shar‘), then the Batiniyya interpretations, 
being void of legal meaning, are for al-Ghazali ‘but a departure 
(khurmj) from [our] Religion (al-din), and an opposing of the 
sahib al-shar‘, and a wrecking of all that he founded.’® 
In retrospect, and having now traversed almost halfway acros 
the text, the themes of conspiracy, theological deviance and 
antinomianism can be viewed as the conditions for exclusion 
Exclusion here results from a transgression of what constitute 
an ideal Muslim community intended by God and His Prophet 
The chapters of K. al-Mustazhiri examined so far (Chapters 20 
5) have in a taxonomic manner examined how and to what & 
tent the Batiniyya have fulfilled all the aforementioned condition 
for exclusion. However, the climax of such a conclusion, being 
the unequivocal declaration of exclusion (tak/ir), is here post 
poned. Al-Ghazali now turns his polemical drive to attacking the 
ta‘lim doctrine itself. The ensuing analysis, apart from produc 
ing the longest chapter in the text, reveals clearly the issues and 
questions raised by the Ismailis that so obsessed al-Ghazali an 
irrevocably influenced his thought. 


The Place of Kalam: Reason and its Limits 


AlGhazali’s refutation of the ta‘lim doctrine is far too nuanctt 
an encounter for it to be interpreted in terms of any one sing 
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representation: the distinction between the ta‘lim doctrine ber 
and al-Ghazali’s construction of it. 

We are introduced to the ta‘lim doctrine nght from the Oe 
ing lines of the chapter, where al-Ghazali begins to list what} 
claims are its eight premises (muqaddimat). He claims that} 
sum total of these serve as a proof (dali/) that the Ismaili lmay 
Caliph in Egypt is the one ‘who knows the realities of thingy 
And that it is incumbent on all creatures to obey him and {p 
learn from him’.°? These eight premises can be summanzed q 
follows: 


(i) Truth (al-haqq) is one and the false (al-batil) is what opposes 
it; everything cannot be true, nor all false 

(ii) Hence there is an obligation (wayjib) to distinguish the true 
from the false in both religious and worldly (din wa dunya) 
matters. 

(iii) As such, the attainment of truth must be known either through 
one’s own individual reasoning (‘aqlihi bi-nazarihi) or through 
a learning process (ta‘allum) from another. 

(iv) Since the need for learning cannot be denied, there is thus 
also the need for an infallible teacher (al-mu‘allim al-ma'sin) 
so as to safeguard us from error. 

(v) Now, it must either be possible for the world to be devoid of 
this infallible teacher, or be impossible for the world to be 
devoid of him (since his absence would amount to a conceat 
ment of the truth and God would not allow such an INjUStice) 

(vi) Therefore, the infallible teacher is the one who publicly de 

clares (al-tasrih) himself as infallible. 

(vii) And the (Ismaili) Imam is the only one claiming infallibility 

(vii!) Therefore it is this Imam who resides in Egypt ‘from whom 

is incumbent on all men to learn the realities of the truth 

(haqa’iq al-haqq) and to be acquainted with the meanings 

the law (ma‘ani al-shar‘)’.°3 


Before moving on to an analysis of the central arguments cot 
tained in this version of the ta‘lim doctrine, it is perhaps 
appropriate to make a few general observations about the mannet 
in which al-Ghazali has framed the aforementioned premises. 1 
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al-Shahrastani’s transmission as consisting of four logically inter 
connected propositions or propositional arguments - which 
one point he refers to as al-muqaddimat.”” The content of the 
first three propositions is subsumed within several of al-Chazaljy 
premises, yet the fourth proposition does not correspond with 
any of his premises, and arguably gives the ta‘lim doctrinea dif 
ferent, far more subtle meaning than that found in the] 
al-Mustazhiri. Al-Shahrastani’s transmission has been succinel 
and elegantly captured in the following free translation of ith 
Marshall G.S. Hodgson: 


(i) That for absolute truth, such as religion seemed to require, a 
decisive authority (an Imam) is needed, for otherwise one man's 
reasoned opinion is as good as another's and none is better 
than a guess; 
that this proposition itself is in fact all that reason as such can 
furnish us with; 
finally, then, that, as no reasoned proof could demonstrate 
who the Imam was (only that he was needed), 
the Imam must be he who relied on no positive, external prool 
of his own position, but only on pointing out explicitly the 
logically essential but usually only implicit need.”’ 


A more literal translation from al-Shahrastani’s text of the 
fourth and culminating proposition reads as: 


By the truth al-Sabbah meant our need (al-i/htiyay), and by the 
one making known the truth, the one who is needed. He further 
said that through our need we come to know the Imam, and 
through the Imam we come to know the extent of our need.” 


Apart from the differences of form and terminology (eg. the 
elaborate conception of need in al-Shahrastani), the crucial di 
ference between this and al-Ghazali’s version lies in the way i 
which the relationship between reason and ¢a‘/im is portrayed 
Al-Shahrastani’s version implies that recourse to the infallible 
Imam (hence ta‘lim) culminates out of an acknowledgement d 
the limits of reason, and not, as al-Ghazali insists, the invalidity 

of reason. Since Hasan-i Sabbah’s original text is no longer extatl 
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enter into the shoes of his opponents reflects that very modem, 
almost liberal, side of al-Ghazali’s complex personality. The proof 
can be summed up as: 


(1) Whenever any point of view is affirmed, in it there lies also | 
repudiation of its opposite, that which is upheld by your ad 
versary. What is the basis for difference between the two points 
of view? Is it merely that each has reasoned differently? If so, 
each then resorts to claiming the superiority of his reasoning 
over the other, and thus there is no solid basis for distinguish 
ing the truthfulness of one from the other. Either you 
acknowledge an authoritative source for your claim (1.¢. ‘a'lim), 
or you distinguish arbitrarily between the two points ol view, 
And how is this to be done? By length of beard? Or whiteness 
of face? Or by frequency of coughing? Or by vehemence in 
claiming?7' 

When a judge seeking guidance is doubtful about a legal or 
rational problem (mas’ala shar‘tyya aw ‘aqliyya) and claims he 
is unable to get to know its proof (daliliha), what do you say 
to him? Do you, then, refer him to his intellect (‘aqlihi), the 
deficiency of which he acknowledges? This is absurd. Or do 
you say to him: learn the way of reasoning and guidance for 
the problem from me? If you say that, you have contradicted 
your affirmation of the invalidation of ta‘lim: for you have 
enjoined ta‘lim and made it a way (tariq) — but this is our (ie. 
Batiniyya] doctrine (madhhab). Moreover, the judge will ask 
what is the basis for you or anybody else to be my teacher’ 
Who among you lays claim to infallibility?7 

Oneness (al-wahda) is the indication (dali) of that whichis 
true and multiplicity (al-kathra) of that which is false. And 
oneness 1s an inherent property of the doctrine of fa‘lim, and 
disagreement (2khtilaf) among them is inconceivable. But to 
men of ra’y (personal reasoning) there continually attaches 
disagreement and multiplicity.7° 
Everybody will acknowledge, from personal experience, that 


reasoned judgements change over time. Every reasoner (al: 
nazir) will attest ‘how many times he has seen himself in one 
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questions as springboards to propose alternative definitions ¢ 
the central terms used in the ta‘lim doctrine, namely, nazar, | 
and ta‘lim itself. 

Beginning with the issue of reason, al-Ghazali replays the a 
gument of circularity where he alleges that while, on the one 
hand, the Batiniyya deny the validity of reason yet, on the other, 
it is clear that their doctrine has been formulated and ordered by 
way of reasoning (bi-tarzg al-nazar).’7 With this assertion 
Ghazali once again argues for the untenability of their claim that 
they have arrived at their doctrine through necessity and no 
reasoning. The untenability here is that if it issues from neces 
sity, why then is it not treated as self-evident by all Musing 
Now, through a rather bold move, al-Ghazali has his ta‘limi inter 


locutor ask the following questions: 


And how do you know the validity of reasoning? If you claim 
necessity, you rush in to what you have deemed far-fetched, and 
you are embroiled in precisely what you have rejected. But if you 
claim, “we have perceived it by reasoning’, then how do you know 


the validity of the reasoning by which you have perceived thal, 
since there is a dispute about it?7" 


Following from this, al-Ghazali embarks upon defining reason 
itself, and though this move is connected to his polemical retule 
tion, the pursuit of a definition becomes a large! agenda unl 
itself. Al-Ghazali begins with the notion of reason as a tool ora 
method, referring in particular to the place of reason in geot 
etry (al-handasa) where, for example, geometric principles have 
through a process of reasoning, become encoded in formulae 
The validity of the reasoning behind these formulae can be tested 
and verified by anyone who understands the rules of geometry 
moreover the application of these rules ‘afford knowledge of the 

conclusion (al-‘tlm bi‘l-natija) in a way that cannot be doubted. 
Such is the certainty that the premises (muqaddimat) of geont 
etry are self-evident (necessary) and are hence rooted in 
incontrovertible proof (al-burhan).°° In support of this, al-Ghazal 
cites the examples of the equilateral triangle and the equality d 
all lines proceeding from the centre to the circumference of 
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Thereafter the text shifts to the issue of knowledge. Having ppre >ropriates s the con- 
defined the autonomy of reason, al-Ghazali has now to qualif Dic ear 
the parameters of this autonomy and hence distinguish himself 1 is determir 


from the philosophers, falasifa, who were, by and large, advo 
ing that reason has a limitless autonomy, Al-Ghazali approaches hazali asserts that the 
this issue by arguing that knowledge is not homogeneous, and phet is a truth that lies 
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(ii) Intellectual, speculative cognitions (al-nazarvyya al-‘aqliyya) in 
which ‘there is not anything to guide to the proofs (al-adilla) 
regarding them. But for these there must be learning, not that 
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one may blindly follow (yuqallidu) the teacher to them, but 
that the teacher may call attention to the way to them. Itis 
thus that the intelligent man returns to himself and perceives 
(grasps) them by his own reasoning and so we do not need for 
that an infallible teacher’. 

Religious and junidical cognitions (al-shar‘iyya wa l-fighyya) 
which cover knowledge of the law and about which certainty 
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Through the respective boundaries of this threefold division, adge imr plied hi here is hig al 
al-Ghazali attempts to integrate (or justify) the need for reason : ral kala. Once again, LGhi 
The integrauion of this need was one of the central challenges metic <¢ 4S M »y dels where reason 1 fune- 
confronting medieval Muslim thought, and al-Ghazall’s response : ce he: 
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by the extent to which following in this context implies a re “he / AP fol ae And if you 
soned submission to authority. As such, it is the degree of mi go repl | — Bepen ercise 
difference which accounts for the negative side of ‘aglid, nameh ie ese” aime et he [the Apostle] 
the connotation of blind and servile conformism, wherein iti a relped eeu oF 
seen as a posture antithetical to reason. Al-Ghazali’s aim here\ So eee ce him 
twofold: on the one hand, he wants to equate the fa‘lim doctnne war | ie ects tw ipoest ac £08 
with the negative (servile conformist) connotation of taqlid, and ter meee) | 
on the other hand, he wants to infuse the positive (legal) conno te erm j jtihad al-ra’y enables al- . 
tation of taglid with a sense of dynamic learning which hich avoids what for hime 
accommodates the use of reason. e limitless auton¢ 
It is this accommodation of the use of reason to which he noy 
turns in the elaboration of the third division concemed with 
matters al-shar‘tyya and al-fighiyya. A\-Ghazali’s central aim here 
is to make clear the relationship of reason to the law, and he 
accomplishes this through a three-part argument. The first pan 
reiterates that since not all that is transmitted from the Prophet 
can be mutawatir (impeccable), recourse to conjecture (zann) i 
unavoidable. In the second part al-Ghazali argues that the te 
tual sources of the law are limited or finite in companion tothe 
unlimited number of incidents or cases requiring legal judgement 
which, moreover, will continue to expand with the march of his 
tory. Both these factors lead him in the third part to conclude the 
necessity for reasoning in legal matters, and he refers to thi 
reasoning as ijtihad al-ra’y. 

Ijtthad can be broadly defined as the act of legal interpret 
tion, but al-Ghazali’s intention here is to emphasize tht 
individuality of this effort, denoting the sense of being a per 
sonal effort in the search for an opinion as to any legal mult 
Without spelling it out, al-Ghazall is, in effect, equating this ello" 
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Thus they [the Ta‘limiyya] take al-ta‘lim as a general admitted 
expression, then they particularize it as containing the acknowh | wh nick bh he conducts his 
edgement of the necessity of learning from the infallible Imam ng Riedes: he empha- 
You have understood what knowledge needs no teacher and what ing hie e eof the question 
Knowledge needs a teacher. And if there is need of a teacher, nsp Rose sth haractenistics of 
what is obtained from him is his method (fariqihi), and he is not | 5 of sions 

blindly followed (yuqgallidu) in his own person - so there is no 
need of his infallibility. But when he is to be blindly followed in 
himself, then there is need of his infallibility. And {you knoy| 


that this infallible teacher is the Prophet.’ 3 Cilm zan ), and what can be 
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These, then, are the broad parameters of al-Ghazali’s ame 
ments against the ta‘lim doctrine, the summary of which canbe | ntra Seek coe clabo- 
seen as consisting of three key elements: defining the autonony . " a s the | Beguny)into the 
of reason; integrating the use of reason; and establishing the be ah 2 Batic). aa 
sis for one’s dependence on an infallible teacher (i.e. the Prophet ! height of the Foll C 
Muhammad and not the Ismaili Imam). The assertions of au a B). Y 

tonomy /integration/dependence provide the structural pattem al matte ers, (ai -fighiyyat) is ke oe | 
for al-Ghazali’s subsequent detailed section on the ta‘lim do Al A 
trine, where he undertakes to refute individually each one of the 
ta‘lim doctrine’s premises. The ground covered is quite exter 
sive and intricate. The analysis here will be limited to some genera 
observations about the central features of this refutation. 

To begin with, the arguments in this section represent exter 
sions of the broad parameters covered in the first section, Two 
sets of arguments stand out in particular. First, al-Ghazali at 
tacks the ta*lim doctrine’s essentialism with regard to its allegedy 
crude definitions of knowledge and reason. In response he set eames 
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out to construct further refined classifications of knowledge and h eee jand Norms i 
reason. These classifications reflect, as it were, the varying level Weel)? : 

of comprehension (or classes of people) in the community” is Preced toa differer 
Second, he defends the unavoidability of conjecture (zann) in ntatio races now to the genr 
Islamic law. To be precise, he validates the possibility of disagree ; pine pepny that of a faqih, its ton n 
ment (ikhtilaf) on some issues, and even though disagreemenl 
implies that some opinions may be in error, for al-Ghazali thi ay 
error is harmless in comparison to the grave errors and outright SiC cal two sets of problems which he 

olve. The igual contained in Chapter 7 


falsehood he perceives embodied in the ta‘/im doctrine. ‘cs Co | 3 
P of K.¢ ves ane a amination of the textual basis 


ars attempt to clarify a noua 0 
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and legal status of Ismaili claims on the Imamate.9” The secon 
contained in Chapter 8, involves an examination of the legal 
tus and implications of certain points of Ismaili doctrine# 
the first case, the mode of examination is akin to that of sc 
criticism; while in the second, it is essentially that of amvingat 
legal verdict. Both tasks are subsumed within the term jjlihad 
wherein at one end al-Ghazali’s concern with textual designatig 


(bz l-nass) embodies a process of legal interpretation. At the othe 
end, his verdict is put forward as a fatwa (legal opinion), anda 
such represents an expression of ztzhad. 

Beginning with the first problem — which al-Ghazali refers {g 
as that of bz ’l-mass— he inquires as to whether any of the following 
assertions attributed to the Prophet are ‘awatur (unimpeachable 


The Imamate, after me, goes to ‘Ali, and after him to his chit 
dren; it will not go outside of my lineage (nasabz), and my lineage 
will never be cut off; and no one of them will die before charging 


his son with the commission (‘ahd);99 


OT: 
He whose Master (mawla) I am, ‘Ali is his Master 


Al-Ghazali’s response is that there is no evidence whatsoever 
to establish the tawatur of these textual designations. Moreover, 
‘if such texts were mutawatir (impeccably transmitted), we would 
have no doubt about them, for the Apostle’s statements about 
designation would be of such importance as not to be passed 
over in silence.’'°’ This argument is directed not only at the 

Ismailis but takes on board the basic Shi‘i claims for the Imamate 
It is not without significance that al-Ghazali’s refutation is elabo 
rated around the term tawatur. At one level this term is a construc 
used for evaluating the legal status of any text against the quak 
ity and quantity of the channels of its transmission. A primary 
condition for a text to be deemed mutawatir is that it be 1 
ceived ‘through channels of transmission sufficiently numerous 
to preclude any possibility of collaboration on a forgery’,' On 
another, more conceptual level, tawatur becomes symbolic of the 
historical continuities which have shaped the identity of the 
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{ imi: ssi ¢ r implies that the errors 


a, 


idea of an orthodoxy — or, put differently, help establish its ig 
violable limits and norms. The strategy adopted in the k hemselve: nee on the usul, 
al-Mustazhiri served as an early sketch for what would later be i Ve 
come a detailed theoretical definition of 'takfir as developed ig kftr \ wi i with ; is specific sense of 
his book Faysal al-tafriga bayn al-islam wa’ l-zandaga (The Cea a pursuit to arrive at a legalistic 
Criterion for Distinguishing between Islam and Godlessness),!% : ae irprising that al-Ghazali 
A distinctive characteristic of this strategy was that it shifted the : he in his is Status as sahib al-shar‘, 
perspective of takfir from a solely theological to a concretely le la a f figh but the mouthpiece 
gal problem. : in this is cc mnitext that al-Ghazali intro- 
In this chapter, al-Ghazali treats takfir as a legal term and CES appli a ple to anyone who makes 
begins by distinguishing it from other terms, so as to place if asing from any claim that contra- 
within a hierarchical scheme of judgement. 7 ak/ir is juxtaposed aphet.*'° Takdhib is put 
with four other terms: takhti‘a (charging with innovation), tadlil ition ip takfir. Al-Ghazali next 
(charging with deviation), tabdi‘ (charging with innovation) and : int ter pretations of the usul al- 
tafsiq (charging with sinfulness).'°° Though variations of degree 3 asserts unequivocally that thei 
are implied, al-Ghazali does not spell out the variations but ends (and lar physical garden and @ 
up referring to all four terms as being applicable to one genend 1 po point ‘a takdhib and 
layer of Ismaili doctrine. These terms constitute a category unto 
themselves, a category which stands in contradistinction to that 
of takfir. Examples of Ismaili doctrine which fall under this non 
takfir category include: upholding that ‘Ali should have been Imam 
rather than — or prior to — Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthman; and 


attributing the quality of infallibility (‘7sma) to their Imam.” | Oe ain ae ° Fir : 
Al-Ghazali interprets the first claim as a contravention of the Ree eee é ited 
principle of ‘consensus’ (khargq al-ijma‘), and since 1) ma’ 1s recog pa | ce aa. 
nized as a source of law, this claim represents a fundamental ed # 
ge alGhazali lak ou 


deviation, yet not fundamental enough.to warrant the charge ol 
takfir, as al-Ghazali the faqih states: ‘It is not clear to us that the 
contravener of consensus is a kdfir (unbeliever).'°”” This is per 
haps an indication of how takfir as a legal problem was sulla 
relatively uncharted area. However, al-Ghazali is hinting that ‘akjir 
is or should be associated with clear evidence. In this respect the 
claim of infallibility also falls short of tak/fir, asserting instead, 
again without delving deeply, that it is simply a matter of ero! 
(takhtv’a).'°9 This admission is rather revealing as it puts int0 
proper perspective the significance of al-Ghazali’s refutation 0 
the ta‘lim doctrine, the cornerstone of which is the existence o 


ercise of ta’wil in 1 
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detraction al-Ghazali has in mind is the mixing up of kalamig 
sues with that of figh-based arguments. It is also interesting fg 
note that in his later works such as Mishkat al-anwar (The Niche 
of Lights) and /hya@’ “ulum al-din (The Revivification of the Ref 
gious Sciences), al-Ghazali takes on a far more open and flexible 
approach to ta’wil, and in fact these contain passages where he 
even alludes to the metaphorical nature of resurrection. 

The ambiguities around the issue of ta’wi/ are completely de 
fused as al-Ghazali shifts his attention into specifying the legal 
consequences associated with the fatwa of takfir. He is now in: 
volved in passing a legal ruling, much as a mu/fti would, and the 
key term in this endeavour is that of ahkam (legal statutes), 
The sahib of each and every individual within the Batiniyyats 
decreed to be that of a murtadd (apostate), thereby subjecting 
the Batiniyya to the most direct form of exclusion. Moreover, 
since the phenomenon of apostasy is intimately interwoven with 
the history of the early Muslim community, al-Ghazali is here 
appealing to atavistic impulses. The Batiniyya became assoaated 
with archetypes of betrayal and corruption, the threat of whichis 
clearly referred to in the Qur’an and Sunna. 

By framing the problem in terms of the legal management of 
apostasy, al-Ghazali is implicitly personifying the law as a guard 
ian of the truth.'’5 Although there is no evidence in the text, it 
is quite likely that his recourse to the vocabulary of apostasy i 

reflective of the very real (or so perceived) political threat exer 
cised by Hasan-i Sabbah’s burgeoning Ismaili movement in Iran, 
As such, al-Ghazali handles the law as an instrument of power, 
the efficacy of which, having effectively taken care of the 
Batiniyya, is going to now be used in justifying the authonity and 
status of Caliph al-Mustazhir. 


The Body Politic in Medieval Islam: Justification and 
Narcissism 


Al-Ghazali concludes his text with what he would want to be pet 
ceived as the culminating raison d’étre of his efforts, namely 4 
demonstration of the fadd@’il-mustazhiriyya (virtues of the 
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the K. al-Mustazhiri differed from those which he subsequeny 
elaborated. 


Before turning to the text, it might be appropriate to mak a 
some general observations about the objectives which lay behip so i ph y 
the szyasa shar‘iyya genre, so as to provide a background to ad | 
assumptions, stated and unstated, with which al-Ghazali had§ al- sha : “iyya, al-Ghazali in- 
wrestle when writing the K. al-Mustazhiri. Some of the mostij it the ; (or proof) of the 
sightful research in this area is contained in the masterly artidg Tavs, when in fact, as men- 
nd tt the Sur ha are silent about 


aw. W] hat passes as Islamic 
aduct o ijtihad. Furthermore, 

an ir nterpretation from the 
l, as does al-Ghazali, to con 


written by Sir Hamilton A.R. Gibb, from which the followp 
passage serves as a fertile point of departure for our purpose 


. Sunni political theory was, in fact, only the rationalization of 
the history of the community. Without precedents, no theory; 


and all the imposing lrg a petesprctation of the sources IS ec AW O ncepts. 

merely the post eventum ae of the precedents which haye hich z al-C azali sets his < 

been ratified by zjma‘.'' ‘elie: rious s obligation). He 
Barbone shara’it) of the |! 
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Gibb arrives at the above conclusion by way of a detailed anah 

sis of al-Mawardi’s al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, which, as mentione 

earlier, is considered to have set the model for subsequent siya @) incu mbe ent Lona 

shar “tyya texts. This model, in addition to its Shafi‘l-Ash‘an, chat 

acter features two dominant impulses: first, the justification( 

the caliph’s authority in the face of the Buwayhid sultan’s¢ 

facto power; and second, the interpretation of the Islamic be 

politic as embodying the ideal of historical continuity in the fag Bye WACDOUl 

of changing circumstances. Hence the ‘rationalization’ to whid 

Gibb refers is, on one hand, directed at a legal ideal, conceme 

with defining the status of the caliph; on the other hand, there} 

an endeavour to articulate a political ideal of which the Muslit ah. F me wever, it is interesting to note 
} | 1 xecify how exactly al-Mustazhir quali- 


community is at once a witness and a mouthpiece. It is the de ; 
puttin ng x forth the following syllogism: 


cate balancing between these two ideals (legal and political) 
ensuring that they feed off each other while remaining distinct 
that becomes the key objective of szyasa shar ‘vyya texts after’ 
Mawardi. Moreover, it is the interplay between both these id 
that forms the framework around which al-Ghazali compose a = 
Chapter 9 of the K, al-Mustazhiri. aa 1 Mi 
Al-Ghazali begins the chapter with a clear emphasis on thé ae Rt oe of oa 
legal ideal, as expressed in the wording of the chapter's title oS 7 pan ) 
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This syllogism reinforces further the notion of fard in co 
tion with the Sunni Imam, a notion that serves as a countenpar 
to the absolutist claims of the Ismailis. Al+Ghazali is here try 
to construct an equally authoritative basis for al-Mustazhir, ; 
his challenge lies in carving an alternative framework which 
able to grant the same degree of centrality to al-Mustazhir ask 
been attributed to the Ismaili Imam. As such, emphasis on f 
can be interpreted as a counterpoint to the Ismaili claim of ‘gg 
(infallibility) for their Imams. 

The basis for this interpretation becomes more plausible whe 
we take into account that the next legal concept on which 
Ghazali develops his argument is 7jma‘. Al-Ghazali does not pj 
forward a definition of 2jma‘; yet it is evident from his use off 
that, apart from acknowledging consensus as a source of law, fe 
him it encapsulates the conception of a divinely guide 
community. It is a community whose judgement, following from 
the popular hadith, “My community will never agree upon; 
error , is attributed with “isma.'*5 For al-Ghazali, ijma‘ become 
a construct on which he develops a historical ideal of the comm 
nity, an ideal which, among other things, affirms the necessity 
electing an Imam to lead the community, so as to protect it from 
anarchy.**4 Ikhivyar is the term used for ‘election’ and for? 

Ghazali it functions as an example of 1jma‘ in practice. The best 
historical example of this ikhtzyar-ijma‘ nexus goes back to thé 
earliest Companions who, in order to preserve the unity of the 
umma and the survival of Islam, acted speedily after the death¢ 
the Prophet to elect an Imam. Al-Ghazali also points out that the 
election was of a single Imam and not a consultative coundl 
(shura).’ 75 
These, then, are the outlines of the alternative framework for 
al-Ghazali’s conception of the imama, justifying itself 
arguments both legal and historical — arguments which, further 
more, are also used polemically to demonstrate the invalidity of 
the Ismaili doctrine of imama. In connection with the legal line 
of argument centred around the term /ard, al-Ghazali asserts thal 
a fundamental precondition of the Imam is ‘correctness of belie! 
and soundness of religion’ (sihhat al-‘agida wa salamat al-di n) 8 
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ef Wi 

assumptions of her approach, which incidentally are also shy 1 and stz atus as a meim- 
by Lambton and Rosenthal, need to be re-examined and gy ion is n Aot without its 
lle ng! him, as Hillenbrand 
= betw yeen rationaliz- 


fied further. 

The problem here revolves around the use of the terms ‘dg an 
ism’ and ‘realism’ by these scholars when studying medieval Islay “€ fe r Tec toas the Turks, 
political thought, especially their approach to siyasa shar4 ¥ bMusta: zhir in terms suf- 
texts. [hese terms embody assumptions about political lifeag ° clain as N ade on behalf of 

' imid / ‘Is' maili /T a‘limiyya/ 


evolved in Europe; where, for example, idealism connotes a 
tonic bias toward utopian thought, and realism connote Bay ' 
once what, Rene lack of a better 


Machiavellian persistence toward realpolitik. The conception, 

politics in siyasa shar‘iyya texts is neither idealistic nor realist ae c of repair’, of which 

in the above senses. Al-Ghazali, for example, does not put fq t titioner. Let us now 

ward a prescription for a perfect body politic, nor does he conce w al-Ghazali workec¢ 

of political authority or power solely in terms of expediency ¢ LMust. az. 7. iri. 

pragmatism. For al-Ghazali, and szyasa shar‘vyya wniters in get ikhti yar (electio O 

eral, the imperative is to maintain the status quo, which, becaus This defence, z Da 

it was perceived to rest on ijma‘, had to be justified. As such,; | : 

siyasa shar “tyya texts are idealistic (if we are to use the term)| 

the sense that their authors were quite aware of their powerles m througk 

ness to change political realities; hence these texts were priman ion ( 

engaged in elaborating patterns of theoretical or de jure jus 

cation.'3° Concomitantly, if there is a strain of realism in thes walic 

texts, it lies in their openness to adjust and refine their theoreti Vkhad) fc 

cal frameworks so as to keep pace with the unfolding of hist 1e be 
Seen from this perspective, the best way to approach the sivas h. ik 

shar ‘tyya section in the K. al-Mustazhiri is as a theoretical affis =< Not rest on a uni\ 

mation of the symbolic status of the caliph, al-Mustazhur. He en of a speci Fiec numbe 
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becomes symbolic of the Sunni community and his status is placet 

in competition with that of the Ismaili Imam. Hence, it is highly | an 

probable that al-Ghazali is silent about the Saljugs because he TSO We suffice sie , 
wishes to affirm the theoretical autonomy of the caliph. Not b US ¢ var ent is theirs.'35 y 
CIO sur rsuit o ©) f a strategic balance become 


. 


cause he wants to revive the de facto power which was once enjoyed 
| hi 
ally uit whi ct 1 he elaborates into a 


by the Abbasid caliph, but merely because it would be polemical) 

inexpedient to portray the status of the caliph as having been ng « : following definitions and 

compromised by the presence of a Saljug sultan. Nonetheless, a > ce aes : : of ijma‘ (consensus); sec- | 

Ghazali could not completely turn a blind eye to the presence of : 17 pe nec | ikhtiyar (election), whe eby 
rns ion and an expression of 1 yi i mae . 


the Saljuqs as such a denial would be tantamount to dishonesty, 
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third, he goes on to make a further link between ikhtiyar; 
bay‘a (allegiance) of a single person, whereby the relations} 
between bay‘a and ikhtiyar is framed along lines similar to 
between itkhtiyar and ijma‘. This entire framework reaches] 
climax when al-Ghazali declares that the pre-condition for bj 
is shawka (strength); in other words, the person making the caf 
of allegiance should be someone who is obeyed and possess 
unsurpassed military strength, since his compliance represen 
the compliance of the masses.'34 This declaration functions ag 
climax in two important, yet different, respects: first, this ist 
furthest al-Ghazali goes in implying both the presence of the Ss 
sultan and the extent to which the caliph is dependent on 
one who is the possessor of shawka; second, al-Ghazali tums fy 
circle and asserts that, like zjma‘, the act of this bay‘a has tok 


divinely sanctioned: 
We have reduced the specification of the Imam to the choice ofa 
single person; but really we have reduced it to God's choice and 
appointment (zkhtzyar Allah ta‘ala wa nasbihi). The real justif- 
cation of the choice is that all follow and obey the Imam -a grace 
and gift of God, unattainable by any human contriving.'® 


Interestingly enough, soon after this passage al-Ghazali goe 
on to praise al-Mustazhir, reiterating his status as the nghtf 
Imam, as if to reassure his readers that, despite considerations of 
shawka, the authority of the caliph retains its autonomy and! 
tegrity. Thereafter, al-Ghazali moves on to list the parameters of 
this authority. These parameters are described in terms of the 
necessary attributes or qualities (s2fat) which have to be embodied 

in the body and personality of the caliph. Examples of these at 
tributes had become a standard feature of siyasa shar ‘iyyatexts 
Al-Ghazali's list contains ten attributes, of which six are catego 
rized as innate (sifat al-khilqi) and four as acquired (sifal 
al-tktisab). The innate attributes function very much as pre<or 
ditions and include: (i) al-bulugh (maturity, attainment of 
puberty); (11) al-‘ag/ (intelligence); (iii) al-hurriyya (freedom) 
(iv) al-dhukur (male sex); (v) nasab Quraysh (descent from 
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a i, e : 
f, namely, the nature of the 


exercise in rhetorical diplomacy on the part of al-Ghazali, I, "3 
tones of an anti-Batiniyya polemic can also be heard whe ?, and rer e also the status of 
al-Ghazali praises the Turks as those who the caliph can depg nis a m: ic body politic. Right 
on to wage a jihad against the infidels.'*9 eal 7 the specific connota- 

Turning his attention to the quality of kifaya (political comp > COI nnec' ed with a knowledge 
tence), al-Ghazali begins by describing the current period as bei the | s C = which enables 
one of crisis, applying to it the Qur’anic term /aira (effacemey d | ] give a fatwa in the 
of the signs of religion).'4° Though he does not spell out m3 Moreover, the ‘ulama’ 
causes or the precise nature of this crisis, it 1s in all likelihood wie Ae > a condition for the 
reference to either the infiltration of the Batiniyya or to theg , hy this knowledge consti- 
yet unresolved Saljug civil war, or perhaps to the combined it a * from asserting that to 
pact of both these factors. Be that as it may, al-Ghazali oscillatg ture | ‘a ror a the opinions of past 
et in possession of the 


between praising al-Mustazhir’s astuteness and powers of discnm 
nation to bring about order and stability, while also stressing tha 1¢ yet 

the caliph will have to ensure that he is surrounded by compete rec: no n jonetheless exer 
advisers — men of insight and experience — placing special em 


hasis on thea intment of a strong wazir.'1' At the end¢ 
P PPoe g 


this section, we are left unsure as to where exactly lies the loa 
of kifaya: is it pre-eminently subsumed in the office and figureof 
the caliph, or does it arise out of the collaborative relationshig 
1 except after 


between the caliph and his court? In his effort to bolster thes 
tus of the caliph, al-Ghazali ends up transposing the model of the ee 
| =e -ir § a ay 


then powerful Saljug court (inclusive of the wizara) ontot 
caliphate. This transposition is again intended more as a rheton 4urve 1 
: y _ ei m oO i oO me Ure 
cal strategy, undertaken not to fulfil any concrete politi nye the ¥ 
: got such 1 ei thy: 
objectives, but a way of dignifying the perceived authonity of thé i 
4) ; y Sluryins : eon gain rank of indep der 
i Gc od | has s enjoined the acquisit 


caliphate. 
igh tc DEEN re sits 


The third quality of wara‘ (piety) is discussed in terms whi i 
are at once predictable and very general. Cultivation of piety kk 7 
comes incumbent upon the caliph, and emphasis 1S pl ced 0 ! : a z, as it does, thesiyasaah ar 
how this responsibility falls squarely on the caliph himself, and Bis exercise in self-advertiseme 
that no manner of outside agency can help him in this matter.# I nm y the ‘ulama’ but of his owr 

tati Ss BM ieery fact tat be canted 
for al-Mustazhir. As such, abGhazali 


Much of the material here is couched in the tone of exhortation : 
and it constitutes a preliminary sketch of what will be coveredin OIC mis a Uc 

much greater detail when he takes up the ‘mirrors for princes ISL a becom ie key mediating players in mat- 

ers of | { power. There is a tone of urgency here 

: ly to 00 aware of the precarious and ever 


genre in Chapter 10. 
Finally, with the quality of ‘“t/m (knowledge) al-Ghazali touches 
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shifting balance through which the agencies of authonity j 
power were then sustaining themselves. 
A question of balance emerges once again in Chapter io, 


in connection to al- 


finale to the text. But balance here is of a different kind; tyle is s' il -metaphorical, 

gether, concerning itself with the duties (waza’i/) of al-il | ed by COTE ious references 
(knowledge) and al-‘amaliyya (action/deeds). They constitute} conte> t of al-‘amaliyya 
two poles around which al-Ghazali addresses his counsels to ige), that al-Ghazali once 
iph al-Mustazhir.'4° These counsels are structured arounda € ali ; to consult the ‘ul- 
of ethical ideals and function symbolically as mirrors by whi '-= 


the caliph a aap and py we himself. Iny Out Gor ernance, its overall 
, Stay y* = : ar 7 .T. ; = =~ al 

tical terms : Ss Sour sexy as a construct for narcissism, where =C cep tion of nc ral 

the respective ethical ideals were already assumed to be emb« * the boc poli ‘ic ¢ 


ied in whoever was the addressee of these counsels; hence 
tone of exhortation common to this genre functioned asad 
guise for what was in effect a tribute confirming the ‘worthine eas 
(istihgaq) of the candidate. That the candidate here is akM 
tazhir follows inevitably from al-Ghazali’s claim that the calig 
had commissioned him to write this text — further personify; 
the Fada@il al-mustazhirtyya. 

However, such glowing praise of al-Mustazhir would not hay 
been completely devoid of political significance, whether intendé 
or not by al-Ghazali. Especially when one takes into consider 
tion that al-Ghazali had later in his life dedicated a text of 
same genre, entitled Naszhat al-muluk, to the Saljuq Sult 
Sanjar.'47 The point here is that this genre had its own politic 
prestige, and hence what needs to be ascertained 1s the exac¢ eerie 
nature of the prestige being accorded to al-Mustazhir. We wi naltove 
return to this question later on, but first let us put forward somé sent E “ 
general observations about the contents of this chapter. Si 
Perhaps the most striking feature is that the entire section, a e chapters hav 
befitting the genre, is packed with metaphors and allegories. Thé aality c f al. Muse Z 
most recurrent image used is that of the body: recognizing thé ne ” Aspicuous 1 
ephemerality of the body in contrast to the afterlife of the soul; | e text elevate hi 
the need to govern the body and its passions; and just as the body Sethia tancible: 
requires nourishment so does the soul.'4° These so-called leitmo be oat 
uifs and the vocabulary in which they are conveyed carry obvious | Lv) 


Sufi provenance. Al-Ghazali’s Sufism lies beyond the scope of 


gl TER, 
-\ ¥ sf | 
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Te 
there is a soft, yet pervasive, ethos of revivalism in alGhagj a ae 
treatment of the caliphate in the K. al-Mustazhiri. Again, itsho ona 
be borne in mind that this posture of al-Ghazali sought toan ers! Gan 
orate not so much the actual status of the caliph but his percej a ea 
status. alk Q pons cious of the 
Two distinct, yet somewhat interdependent, lines of explar : tir ue to impinge on the 


tion could serve as additional background factors for this revival s0Sitior ‘of these two chapters 
posture. First, it could be argued that al-Ghazali had become yler er tary strategy through 
vinced that not only the person of the caliph but the office itsé | iilitz ate the Sunni caliphate 
was under serious threat of dissolution. Signs of this had becom 
manifest in the policies of the Saljuq sultan, Malik Shah ar 
equally also through the activities of the wazir Nizam abMul 
Wael B. Hallag has argued that the potential weight of Nizam 
Mulk’s personality is intimated in al-Juwayni's siyasa shar 
treatise entitled Ghiyath al-umam,'5' where, according to 

lag, al-Juwayni, apart from questioning the necessity of a cab 
who is militarily and politically powerless, was in effect invti 
Nizam al-Mulk to occupy the office of caliph. According tog 
Juwayni, Nizam al-Mulk was eligible because it was he, and ne 
the caliph, who was in possession of what to al-Juwayni were 
two central qualifications for the office: istiglal (political inde 
pendence) and kifaya (political competence).'5* This being 
case, al-Ghazali’s posture in the K. al-Mustazhiri and subsequen 
can be seen as a reaction to this sort of thinking, a reaction whid 
was motivated by the conviction that the perceived authonty and 
necessity of the caliphate was central to the unity and stability af 
the Muslim community. 

A second line of explanation grows out of this same conue 
tion, but focuses on the nature of the ‘u/ama’s dependence on 
the caliph. As has been made obvious in this study, al-Ghazali 
perceived the ‘ulama’ as deriving their legitimacy from the 
caliphate. Hence any effort to enhance the status of alMustazhir 
would concomitantly have fortified the role and place of the ‘ul 
ama’. The probability of this revivalist posture is made all the ype Bat 

more plausible if we take into account the fact of the Saljug avi SNe “te 
war. The war provided al-Ghazali the space for such a posture, OT ee 
without his running the risk of offending the Saljug establishment Se 


CHAPTER THREE 


Towards a Re-reading of the 
Kitab al-Mustazhini 


The historical study of ideas is concemed primarily with que 
tions of significance and influence. One of the primary aims¢ 
this study has been to recover the historical significance andi 
fluence of the K. al-Mustazhiri. It is a fascinating and comple 
text; its ideas capture not only the great questions of the ageit 
which it was written, but also carry an uncanny relevance for 
intellectual predicaments facing Muslims in the contempor 
world. Building on the contextual (historical) map that was draw 
out in Chapter One of this book, and on the structure of the tex 
that was laid bare in Chapter Two, this chapter will now analys 
more broadly the ideas contained in al-Ghazali’s text. This analy 
sis will take the form of re-reading the work, with a view t 
exploring the ways in which its arguments and themes were and 
continue to be emblematic of key concerns in the history 0 
Muslim thought. 

Every re-reading entails the act of manipulation which com 
sists of applying a set of perspectives from the present ontoa 
text written in the past. Hence, a re-reading is conditioned bj 
the distance in time between the composition of a text and when 
the re-reading is undertaken; the greater the distance, the more 
pervasive is the manipulation. With the K. al-Mustazhiri the dy 
tance 1s that which separates the medieval from the modem, and 
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on what should pass unquestionably for consensus. What one party 
regards as such, another will reject.’ 


Yet despite the lack of an official, centralized authority, asi 
Christianity, to enforce an orthodoxy, the history of Islamic lt 
and theology bears witness to a perennial desire to claim an 
argue for an orthodoxy. The K. al-Mustazhiri is a prime exam 
ple of this desire, where, apart from harnessing it to argument 
derived from adab al-firagq, kalam, figh and usul al-figh (each 
potential crucible for orthodoxy), al-Ghazali employs the tem 

takfir to map out the boundanies of an orthodox position. A dig 
tinction needs therefore to be made between the practic 
authoritativeness as opposed to the theoretical expressions of ¢ 
thodoxy in Islam. Although Goldziher was nght in his asserti¢ 
that the history of Islam has been devoid of an institutionalize 
agency or mouthpiece for orthodoxy, nevertheless the history of 
Sunni Islam is replete with examples of political forces and a¢ 
tors seeking to assert an orthodoxy. A case in point 1s thé 
establishment of the Nizamiyya college in Baghdad where, arg 
ably, al-Ghazali wrote the K. al-Mustazhiri. This brings to the 
foreground another distinction, that between the institution: 
ized manifestation as opposed to the ideological pursuit ¢ 
orthodoxy in Islamic history. 

The polemical orientation of the K. al-Mustazhiri is at onee 
theoretical and ideological, a conjunction which 1s most artic 
lately expressed in al-Ghazali’s fatwa of unbelief (takfir), At the 
theoretical level, al-Ghazali laboured to justify the legal basis and 
implications of this fatwa; at the ideological level, the fatwa be 
comes an instrument of exclusion and violence. On both levels, 
the posture is predominantly reactive; hence orthodoxy is dé 
fined with reference to what lies outside it rather than to what Il 
stands for per se. This is clearly borne out by the fact that theres 

no adequate equivalent for the term ‘orthodoxy’ in Arabic. For 
al-Ghazali, the conception of a normative centre is perhaps best 
conveyed by the phrase: ahl al-sunna wa'l-jama‘a (people of the 
prophetic tradition and of the community/consensus).’ This 
expression, apart from being a descriptive label, is itself open to 
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purpose of refuting the Batiniyya and their interpretations, 4 
it is in the very application of these tools that an attitude, nof 
definition, of orthodoxy is vindicated. Al-Ghazali would not ha 
claimed as much — for to declare that the issue of orthodg 
revolved solely around questions of interpretation would have beg 
tantamount to making the truth seem relative. For al-Ghazali the 
existed absolute religious truths, yet truths that one had tosty 
towards, and law and theology as systems of interpretation we 
but paths toward, and not constructions of, these absolute truth 
Interpretation, be it through ztzhad or ta’wil, is dedicated{ 
discovering (or uncovering) what God has already revealed 
mankind. 

Leaving aside the issue of interpretation, the most tangibh 
way in which the K. al-Mustazhiri expressed an attitude of 0 
thodoxy is through the framewor k of moral opposition, wherek 
the Batiniyya are portrayed in categories of moral deviance i 
complete opposition to the presumed moral centre from whid 
al-Ghazali is writing. There is no better example of this than 
very title of the text: Fada’ih al-Batiniyya wa fadail al-M ustazht 
yya (The Infamies of the Batiniyya and the Virtues of the 
Mustazhiriyya). It is this charged tone of moral polemic that eng 
bles al-Ghazali to project a confident affirmation of orthodo 
without ever openly conceding that it is rooted in an engaget 


process of legal and theological interpretation. 


Reason: Subjectivity versus Objectivity 


An enquiry into the definition and role of reason features quité 
prominently in the K. al-Mustazhiri. This enquiry is in the first 
instance fuelled by his refutation of the ta‘/im doctrine. How 
ever there is another more pervasive, yet subtle, dimension which 
gives rise to this enquiry, namely, his attempt to carve outa place 
for reason in Sunni law and theology. Al-Ghazali’s attempt can 
be best characterized as a process of integration, avoiding the 
excesses, hitherto expressed in Islamic history, of a literalist re 
jection of, ora philosophical subservience to, reason. As mentioned 
earlier, the K. al-Mustazhiri serves as the earliest record of ak 
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argument, and hence fully dependent on the very grounds 
human reasoning which the doctrine purports to be fallible. 
he defines this doctrine as being a case of circularity, of trying 
invalidate reason through the use of reason. 

However, this refutation still leaves unanswered the gene 
question whether human reasoning fer se is fallible or infallibl 
Al-Ghazali does not confront this question head on, but amy 
at a response which begins as part of his defence of the use¢ 
reason in Sunni law and theology. He affirms the existence of 
infallible teacher who, though, is the Prophet alone, and whohi 
himself sanctioned the use of individual reasoning (1lihad ¢ 
ray). Al-Ghazali does not leave it at that but took it upon himse 
to define the nature, scope and role of this sanctioned reas¢ 
setting into motion an elaborate theoretical analysis of reaso 
Apart from defining the role of reason in relation to differer 
types of knowledge — revelational, intellectual and jundical - 
puts forward a conception of reason as being a method, andt 
method was Aristotelian logic (a concatenation of premises and 
proofs), which if used correctly can be a reliable guide in the 
pursuit of knowledge. It is this method which al-Ghazali endea 


oured systematically to integrate into the disciplines of law and 
theology. 

An extremely perspicacious interpretation of the K. al-Mus 
tazhiri’s integrationist agenda was put forward by Josef van Ess 
in the article ‘Scepticism in Islamic Religious Thought’, where he 
argues that al-Ghazali turned to the syllogism as a means of i 
troducing a criterion of objectivity into the arguments and 
interpretations put forward by the disciplines of law and theok 
ogy. According to van Ess, al-Ghazali’s primary aim was to counter 
the unbridled subjectivity implied in arguments such as that of 
the ta‘lim doctrine, articulating, as it did, a philosophical sceptt 

cism to be resolved only by recourse to a locus of authority outside 
and beyond human reasoning — a ‘scepticism for belief’s sake’” 
As for the significance of al-Ghazali’s pursuit of objectivity through 
the syllogism, van Ess makes the following perceptive observations 
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European scholars studying Islamic history inevitably transpose 
terminological categories of European history, such as churchag 
state or religious and secular, onto the history of Islam.° In 


attempt to redress the obvious shortcomings of this approad 
orientalist scholarship was confronted with two choices: eithert 
abandon completely any sort of transposition of concepts ap 
terms and hence emphasize the historical uniqueness (or com 
plete otherness) of Islam, leading to an elaboration of a separaf 
terminology altogether; or to become more conscious of, yet n¢ 
reject, the limitations of projecting European categones of 4 
thority onto Islam, and also striving constantly to adjust the 
categories so as to reflect fully both the comparative uniquengs 
and similarity of Muslim history vis-a-vis the history of Europe 
Both these alternatives have a tendency to overlook the dyna 
historical evolution of Islam, so that, for example, there is ne 
one conception but rather several conceptions of authonty, some 
of which are unique to Islam and others are not. [he issue 
stake here is not merely one of historical periodization, but of at 
historical consciousness that is continually being shaped by 
challenges and questions around the issue of authonity.’ 
Drawing on categories developed by Max Weber, authonty1 
Islam can be analysed in terms of a framework structured aroun 
two broad temporal phases: the emergence and expressions of 
authority during the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad, fc 


lowed by the emergence of post-Prophetic articulation and struggle 


between different conceptions of authority.'® This framewo 


brings to light the varied complexities confronting Muslims the 

selves when engaging with issues of authority, of which the central 
predicament is that all succeeding generations of Muslims afte 
the death of the Prophet have continuously struggled to main 
tain a link with the charismatic authority and example of the 
Prophet. The Prophet’s mission and personality is the locus of 


charisma which is reified into a model of authority directly a¢ 
dressing the Muslim community. Different responses to this 
authority crystallized over time: for example, the ahi al-sunna 
sought to institutionalize this charismatic authority, articulating 
it through the institution of the khildfaand the disciplines of law 
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hand, this distinction points to the potential divisions of auth¢ 
between the caliph and the Saljuq sultan, whereby the caliph 
the basis of his religious authority, delegates to the sultan} 
diction over temporal affairs. On the other hand, this distinef 
was used as a construct to emphasize how the caliph was, in¢ 
the locus of authority in both these spheres, so as to challe 
the allegedly comprehensive status (in both spheres) of the 
maili Imam. Thus it is that abGhazali has to negotiate the authe 
of Caliph al-Mustazhir between the implications of both t 
positions. In relation to the Saljuq sultan, the caliph’s stat 
inevitably diluted; in relation to the Ismaili Imam, the incomy 
ibility between the Sunni and Shi‘a conceptions of :mama§ 
had to be maintained. 
The theme of authority emerges somewhat more indi 
with respect to the identity of the ‘u/ama’. Though the K, 
Mustazhiri addresses the challenges and questions in this z 
yet al-Ghazali addresses them rather obliquely. It is throught 
intellectual approach and style of the text that he appears suk 
to be making claims on behalf of the ‘u/ama’. Before ente 
the text, it would be appropmiate to lay out the general para 
eters within which the identity of ‘w/ama’ is, in the first pl 
perceived to be problematic. To begin with, the historical em 
gence of the ‘ulamd was an almost organic extension of 
Muslim community itself; hence its role and function, espea 
as a distinct corporate body within the community, was not of 
subject to an amorphous evolution but lacked a clear cut, pra¢ 
cal terms of reference. The term ‘ulama’ was a highly flexit 
term applicable to a diverse range of individuals, performing 
ligious, legal, educational and even political functions. Ag 
Al-Azmeh in his highly suggestive book, Arabic Thought and 
lamic Societies, refers to the ‘ulama’ as an ‘imaginary class 
medieval Islam, adding very aptly: “The ideological collectiv 
‘ulam@ as well as the concept of ‘ulama’, are equally utopié 
collectivities and utopian concepts’.'3 
Following from this, the other important consideration relat 
to the fact which Al-Azmeh points out: ‘This group carried kno 
edge, and its members were the producers, preservers 4 
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categories and limitations within differing disciplines or a4 1 intellectual challenge to Sunni 
of knowledge. No place is this better demonstrated then if mn ‘of the Recast which al-Ghazali 
Mungidh min al-dalal, where al-Ghazali defines the approae ad | A asan-1 Sabbah | in his doc- 
the Mutakallimin, Batiniyya (al-Ta‘limiyya), Falasifa and \ astami’s version of this 
and examines their ideas as being what we would today call ‘mi S auth resides in, and is dis- 
of discourse’. Al-Ghazali subjects the ideas of each discipline i teacher whose legitimacy 
form of rational criticism, so as to evaluate their respective dé er t tha in the need of mankind for 
and limitations.'’ Even though the discipline of law as sue iduz al has to seek out and com- 
not treated as a discourse in al-Munqidh, al-Ghazali’s usul : EO >a teacher. The complete 
figh text, al-Mustasfa min ‘ilm al-usul, approaches the law} at the role of individual rea- 
much as a discourse whose intellectual authority is opeg Ss, ¢ Ex nec essity, subordinated (or, as 
rationalization. '° aa to the authority of this 
The combination of alGhazali’s diverse intellectual in C f this position involves not a 
tions and, moreover, his critical self-awareness of this dive t a redefinition of the teacher as 
adds another question to the whole issue connected with thei f firn 4 ion of the role of reason as_ 
tity of the “‘ulama@ — namely, that if knowledge per se served °F het and as a neon mx 
source of authority, what then was the depth and scope of kn ee nid | 
edge from which the ‘ulama’ could and perhaps should def / 
their identity? This question lies at the heart of several o 
Ghazali’s major texts, and the K. al-Mustazhiri is one of the t the premises of t 
He returned to this issue time and again with an almost in alt needs and situation 
haustible curiosity, ever elaborating different perspecti k ¢ of this adaptation is I 
throughout his life. laborated more compt 
Al-Ghazali displayed an equally restless curiosity in his @ at e Mungidh, and can b 
frontation with the Ismailis, a confrontation which, according | 'm } doctrine places sole e Ip 
Marshall G.S. Hodgson, ‘is too intimate, and Is taken up in , al-Ghazali sought to cor 
verse forms too repeatedly, to be accounted for in a purely extent of a a living, historical commur 
way. He [al-Ghazali] refuted the Ismailis over and over, | thi ace of the Sunni community be CO} 
because he found something in their position to be persuasive, nu ir ing guarantor of truth for every indi 
Admittedly, an enquiry into what may constitute the ‘inte ous bz ancing act can be read into what, 
factors or explanations for al-Ghazali's confrontation is a high I’s re-reading of the ta‘lim doc 


tenuous undertaking. Without going so far as to presume thi icing act between individualistic as 


we can fully understand the workings of his mind, we shall hey a listic co pare of religious authority. For 
nevertheless, endeavour to explore the plausibility of how and ctrine was, apart from its self- 


what senses al-Ghazali found the doctrines of the so-calle ‘on ree son, also excessively individualistic. 
Batiniyya ‘persuasive’. individual could by himself realize the 
As mentioned earlier, the Batiniyya were not only a politid idance from an authoritative teacher, and 
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hence completely overlooks the role of the community in nugf 
ing and sustaining the authority of any teacher — and so itis {f 
al-Ghazali affirms the necessity of both a teacher ang 
community. In the K. al-Mustazhiri, the necessity of the e& 
munity 1s articulated in terms of al-Ghazali’s recurrent empha 
on the centrality of the law as the raison d’étre of the Mus} 
community and in relation to which the Prophet is referred to 
sahib al-shar‘ (trustee of the law). Many of the key terms qd 
cussed in the text such as, ijtzhad, takfir, khilafa, ikhtilafay 
taglid embody not only legal but communal concerns, furth 
underscoring al-Ghazali's conviction that the law is preserved ag 
obeyed only through the life of the community — not just af 
community, but the ahi al-sunna wa'l-jama‘a. 
The opposing commitments of individualism and commun 
ism are emblematic of the tensions in what, for want of a betté 
term, we shall refer to as al-Ghazali’s personal conscience. H 
reaction to the implied individualism of the ta‘lim doctrine 
ironically, also what repeatedly attracted him to the doctrine, fe 
al-Ghazali himself displayed a remarkable individuality in his r 
lationship to the community. This is persistently bore ou 
through his accomplishments as an intellectual innovator, bei 
in his encounter with the falasifa, reappraisal of kalam, syste 
atic use of logic in usul al-figh, and ultimately in his integratiog 
of Sufism within Sunni Islam. Al-Ghazali’s turning towards § 
ism, which, if we recall, was to begin in earnest very soon after he 
had written the K. al-Mustazhiri, is perhaps the most articulate 
expression of his individualistic temperament, leading him t 
withdraw from the life of the community in order to pursue thé 
dictates of his own personal conscience. Marshall Hodgson ane 
Henn Laoust have both argued that the stirrings of what late 
developed into al-Ghazali’s existentialist posture (with the em 
phasis on religious experience) can be traced back to his 
engagement with the ta‘lim doctrine, especially since the ta‘lim 
doctrine, as much as al-Ghazali would wish it to be underplayed, 
culminated in an act of existential commitment to, and depen¢ 
ence on, the teacher.*’ This interpretation brings to light one of 
the most fascinating ironies in Muslim intellectual history; that 
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Though this study has focused ostensibly on re-reading 
significance of al-Ghazali’s debate with the Ismailis, it has s¢ 
also to illustrate, by way of this debate, the influential role pk 
by Ismailis in the history of Islamic thought. Despite the re 
sance of Ismaili studies over the past few decades through 
writings of W. Ivanow, S.M. Stern, H. Corbin, M.G:S. Hodg 
W. Madelung, F. Daftary, P. Walker, A. Nanji, A. Asani andot 
scholars, there still abides a general perception of Ismaili thou 
as standing hermetically apart from, and on the margins 6 
lamic civilization. This perception reflects simply a myo 
understanding of the rich traffic of ideas and questions Wi 
Muslim intellectual life during the medieval era. The debates 
ied in this book provides us with a glimpse of the cent 
intellectual tensions that were born out of that traffic, and 
which Ismaili thinkers rendered some of the most onginal af 


significant contributions. 
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Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali (450/1058-505/1111) Is arguably one | 
the most influcntial thinkers in the history of Islam and his wiitings have | 
received greater scholarly attention in the West than those of ay x 1 
Muslim scholar. This study explores an important dimension of his i - I 
that has not yet been fully examined, namely, his polemical eae a 
with the Ismailis of the Fatimid and carly Alamut periods. Al-Ghaza pas . 
several texts in refutation of the Ismailis, of which the most detailed 1s the 
Katab al-Mustazhin. The author examines the key themes and mS, | 
this text. and analyses the ways in which al-Ghazall was influence i c | | 
Ismailis. Al-Ghazali’s debate with the Ismailis constitutes an eee | a i 
chapter in the history of Muslim thought and this book teat bie eat: 
intellectual and political significance of this encounter, eee y the | i 
tensions and questions of the age in which al-Ghazali lived. 
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